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PREFACE. 



Of the manuscript from which this rolume has been 
prepared for publication, that part which bears date pre- 
vioudy to my departure from the Sandwich Islands, in the 
United States frigate Potomac, in the month of August, 
1832, was written during my residence of about three 
months upon Oahu ; the remainder, with some exceptions, 
was written dboutthe time the incidents, herein mentioned, 
occurred. Thus the narrative is, for the most part, the 
production of ray memory. 

To Messrs. E , P , and F , my shipmates of 

the Glide, who have recently favored me with a perusal 
of their manuscripts, I am under great obligations, for 
much that is interesting in relation to the Fijii Islands. 
Especially am I indebted to Mr. E — for the loan of his 
Log-book, (the only records of the voyage saved from the 
wreck of the ship,) from which I have taken my dates. 
I am also indebted to my brother, W. G. D., for the 
important assistance I have received from him while pre- 
paring the manuscript for publication. 

J. O- 

Cambridge, Nov, lltA, 1844. 

The writer of the above was Mr, James Oliver, who 
died in January, 1846. During the colle^ate course 
which he pursued at Waterville, on returning, after his 
long absence, he combined, at intervals, into a continuous 
naimtiFe, the sketches which he had previously made. 
The manuscript lay by him for several .years, when it was 



PREFACE. 

proposed that it should receive our united labor in being 
rewritten. 

The delay of its publication has caused it to be antici- 
pated, in some respects, by other works of a similar char- 
acter, no use of which, however, has been made in the 
preparation of this volume, for it is evidently best that 
every adventurer should give his account of what he has 
seen, independently of what has been said by others, who, 
before or after him, have visited the same places. Simi- 
larity of statement thus arising is alone valuaUe, and to a 
candid mind an honest variation is more acceptable than 
a studied coincidence. 

Some extracts from the manuscripts of my bnotlier's 
shipmates, who kindly submitted them for the porpoae, 
have been interwoven with the original narrative, being 
transformed into its general style, for resemblance of 
expression. 

The book is a small one, but if it should be considered 
to have no intrinsic merit, it will be well that it is no 
larger; if it should be found to hare any, let not its 
size be in the way of its welcome. A diffuse, hurried, 
unwreught style may easily fill a stout volume, but cer- 
tainly it is a higher aim to compose one sentence, in 
which the sense and the lang^ge shall well illustrate and 
adorn each other, than to write a folio full of cloudy 
meaning and lame, rough periods. It is but just to my 
brotlier and myself to say that effort has been made, 
though it may fail of its end, to make this little book 
approvable. For all its imperfections, the reader's pardon 
is sought beforehand, but it is hoped that it may be read 
as the testimony of an independent observer. The dedi- 
cation remains, though it has now a peculiarly affecting 
significance. 

W. G. D. 

Dtcember, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I 



Departure — Storm— Tropical Calms — Good Hope — ^New-Zealand — Eng- 
lish Whaleships — ^Trade with the Natires — ^Their dress — Weapons- 
Dwellings — War Dance — ^Visit of Pomare — Ship six New-Zealanders — 
Departure. 

The Glide, owned by the late Joseph Peabody, Esq., 
and commanded by Captain Henry Archer, sailed from 
Salem for the South Pacific, on the twenty-second day of 
May, 1829. Her crew were mostly young men, some of 
whom were entering, for the first time, on a sailor's life, 
exchanging the comforts of home for the rough berth and 
coarse fare of the forecastle, and the courtesies of friends 
for submission to the authority of the quarter-deck. 

As we sailed slowly out of the harbor, little did our 
joyous crew think, that the Glide was taking her final 
departure from that port,^where she had so often arrived, 
laden with the treasures of other climes for her wealthy 
proprietor, and that, as we passed the lighthouse, some 
of our number would never be cheered by seeing it again. 

By sunset, the coast of my native land was but dimly 
2 



14 STORM* 

seen in the distance, and, on the following morning, for 
the first time in my life, I was fairly at sea. The asso- 
ciations connected with one's first voyage, cannot be ad- 
equately expressed. Though he feels, on his departure, 
that the vessel is every moment bearing him farther and 
iisurther from his native land, — ^from home and relatives 
and friends, yet, when the last faint speck of land has 
disappeared, and the wide waste of waters is actually 
spread out before him, the new and varied scenes which 
he beholds, fill his mind with pleasurable emotions. Sun- 
rise and sunset, never so glorious as at sea, the waters 
that sustain his bark, the breeze that wafls it onward, 
the unerring magnet, the constellations that assist his 
course, and the stillness of night, broken only by the 
sound of winds and waves, bring constantly before him 
the majesty and superintendency of God. The sailor, 
though wayward and profane, is constrained to reverence 
the Almighty architect. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred, until, on nearing the 
outer edge of the gulf-stream, we experienced our first 
severe gale. Our lighter spars were sent down, and sail 
after sail was reefed or furled, until the ship wore nothing 
but her storm-dress. 

Would the landsman know anything of a storm at sea, 
he must gather his knowledge, not from description, but 
experience. He must be called up from his slum- 
bers at midnight, climb the loiliest mast, and look fi*om 
that giddy height upon his little bark rushing impetu- 
ously through the foaming billows. Amidst the slatting 
of sails and ropes, the creaking of masts and yards, he 
must hear the quick orders of the officers and the respon- 
ses of the crew. He must witness the men hurrying alofi, 
the reefing and furling of sails, the careering of the ship, 
and the inrushing of the sea. 



TROnCAL CALMS. 1^ 

Of all marinere, the most desenring of sympathy is the 
jTouAg sailor, as he stands bewildered during a storm. 
He hears the orders sounding through the shrill trumpet, 
as if something must be done now or never, but has not 
yet learned their meaning. He is expected to act with 
the promptness and decision of the veteran mariner. 
Distracted and perplexed, yet eager to do his duty, he 
reels this way and that, seizes this and that rope, treBS- 
bles as he climbs the slippery shrouds, and, after doing 
his best, is hazed by his shipmates from whom he expect- 
ed kindness, and by his officers, who, he hoped, would 
make allowance for his inexperience, and to whom he 
looked for protection and advice. 

In the neighborhood of the Equator, the crew were put 
on an allowance of five pints of water to a man. The 
supply was small for men toiling under the heat of a trop- 
ical sun, and subsisting upon salt provisions. Nor was 
the water very agreeable. Fortunately, we had been 
but a few days in this situation, when, thick clouds aris- 
ing, screened us firom the brassy heavens, and poured 
their gratefiil contents upon the deck. No orders 
from the officers were necessary to bestir the men, to 
secure the treasure, for every one was impatient to do 
his duty. The rain fell in torrents and continuously for 
several hours, during which time the crew were busily 
employed in conveying the water from the quarter-boats 
to the casks below. Thus timely relieved, our energies 
received new life, and a fresh impulse was given to things. 

Whilst within the tropics, our progress was much im- 
peded by frequent calms, which greatly discouraged us. 
Indeed nothing is so vexatious to a sailor as a calm at 
sea. Much as he dreads to encounter a storm, he, nev- 
ertheless prefers the storm itself with all its din and toil 
and danger, to the tedious monotony of a calm; for, in the 
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former case, the ship still holds on her way, whilst, in the 
latter, she rolls lazily with every swell, and is likely to 
he carried out of her course by opposing currents. He 
watches anxiously for the least sign of a breeze, that 
shall refill his sluggish sails, and speed hira on again. 

As we sailed southward, after leaving Capricorn, the 
changes from warm to cold weather grew daily more 
sensible, and reminded us of our approach towards win- 
try regions, and of the necessity of preparing for coming 
storms. Every night the sky presented a new aspect ; 
^e constellations of the north gradually receded, and 
those of the south slowly advanced above the horizon. 

The voyager to the south watches with peculiar pen- 
siveness the sentinel of the northern sky retreating be- 
fore the constellations of the south, and, when, at last, 
he has sunk below the horizon, and a strange host of 
stars appear above him, he feels forsaken by a guardian 
friend. 

In passing Grood Hope, we were not unvisited by its 
usual tokens of regard for the comfort of the mariner, m 
the shape of frequent storms of hail and snow. Great 
are the hardships which sailors usually experience in 
doubling the southern capes in the winter months, and 
we had our share of them. No fire or light cheers their 
humble forecastle. On deck, they are unsheltered from 
the driving sleet; and the ice upon the shrouds and rat- 
lines renders their going aloft difiicult and dangerous. 
A succession of westerly gales, which continued with lit- 
tle cessation for several weeks, enabled us to make very 
rapid progress. The Glide bounded from wave to wave 
with the ease and swiftness of a race-horse. 

In the latter part of August, we came in sight of Van 
Diemen's land. Whilst passing its southern extremity, 
a singular-looking animal was discovered about a bun- 
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dfed yards distant on the starboard bow, making dire€4l3r 
for us. He passed leisurely along, within a fow yarte 
astern. One of the crew positively affirmed the monster 
was a mermaid, but, from the appearance of his head, 
we concluded that it was a sea-lion. 

On the fourteenth day of September, the bold promon- 
tories of the northern coast of New-Zealand were seen in 
the distance. The sight of firm land, and the prospect 
of speedUy coming to anchor, after so long confinement 
on shipboard, rejoiced our hearts, and made even New- 
Zealand, which had ever been associated in our minds 
with all that is barbarous and inhuman in savage life, by 
no means an unwelcome sight. 

On the seventeenth, after experiencing some difficulty 
in ascertaining the entrance to the port, we anchored in 
the bay of islands, after a passage of 117 days from Sa- 
lem. The presence of several English whale-ships in 
the harbor helped to relieve the most timid of us from 
any feeling of insecurity from the treachery of the na- 
tives. As we were beating up the channel, several of 
the officers of these whalers came on board, accompa^ 
nied with several Wesleyan missionaries. 

None but those who have experienced the irksomeness 
of a long voyage, can sympathize with the joy occasioned 
by our arrival in port, after traversing the sea for so 
long a period. How readily and pleasurably does the 
acute sense of the long voyager perceive the land breeze ! 
and, wearied by the incessant motion of the ship and the 
sameness of objects around him, how eagerly he antici- 
pates a ramble ashore! 

New-Zealand consists of two large islands, lying be- 
tween 35<> and 46<>. south latitude. The harbor of the 
Bay of Islands is much frequented by foreign vessels. 
2* 



IS TRADE WITH TfiB NATIVSl. 

The regions along the northern part of the coast are 
mountainous. 

Whilst in port, our English friends did not neglect us, 
nor we them. Here and elsewhere in the Pacific, I no- 
ticed a kind spirit existing between English and Ameri- 
can seamen. They lose sight of national prejudices in 
common pursuits and common dangers, and, so far as I 
have seen, treat each other with courtesy and kindness. 
May it ever be so. 

Many of the natives came off to us, and well-supplied 
us with fresh provisions, amongst which were hogs, fowls 
and sweet potatoes. In exchange for tobacco, beads, 
knives and other articles, some of the crew received fine 
war-spears, canoe-paddles, and shawls wrought from na- 
tive flax. For a mere trifle of tobacco, the value of two 
or three cents, many of the natives bartered the very 
paddles with which they had paddled their canoes from 
the shore, and even their garments. On one occasion, 
one of the crew being much annoyed by the entreaties of 
the savages for " bacco, bacco," used this expedient to 
get rid of them. Taking from his pocket a small piece 
of the weed, he held it up before them, and then tossed it 
suddenly into the sea. Instantly, half-a-dozen savages 
dived afler it, like so many dogs. Their search, however, 
was fruitless, and the last one who rose to the surface 
bled copiously at the nose, from having been so long 
under water. 

Were it not for the hideous custom of tattooing the 
exposed parts of the body, the personal appearance of 
these natives would not be so repulsive as that of many 
of the islanders of the South Pacific. Their complexion 
is a light copper color; they are tall and well-propor- 
tioned; their features are regular, and their hair is very 
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Mftek and kept glossy by the frequent applicatkm of 
train-oil. 

The style of their dress is nearly uniform, but varies in 
richness, according to the individual's rank or means^ 
Their garments are mostly made of native flax, and are 
curious specimens of ingenuity. The finest are worn by 
the chiefs. Those worn by the lower classes are made 
of coarser material, and resemble matting. They are 
worn over the shoulders like a shawl, and cover nearly 
the whole person. 

Their spears and paddles evince much skill in their 
construction. The wood, of which they are made, is of a 
reddish brown and very hard; when polished, it looks like 
mahogany. These articles are profusely ornamented 
with carved-work. The devices on them are wrought 
by shells and stones. 

Their huts are, for the most part, situated within fifty 
or sixty yards of high-water mark, and are exceedingly 
wretched abodes. They are generally not more than six 
feet high, are thatched with grass, and have but one door, 
which is so low, as to oblige one to stoop considerably 
in order to enter. Above the door is a small opening, 
made for the purpose of letting the light into the hut, and 
the smoke out of it. Surrounding the habitation, and two 
or three yards from it, stakes are driven into the ground, 
of sufficient height, strength and compactness, to keep 
out the swine, which are here suffered to go at large. 
The interior is no less wretched than the outside. A few 
coarse mats, some bowls and calabashes of train-oil, are 
the only articles to be seen in many of them. 

TTheir war-dance is truly a frightful performance. I 
once witnessed a mock exhibition of this dance, by some 
of the natives, on the deck of the GUde. The hideous 
contortions and tiger-like ferocity of their faces, the roll- 
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kg ftboot of their distended eje-balb, the gnashing aai 
grinding of their teeth, together with their extraordinary 
dexterity in brandishing their clubs, presented a specta- 
tAe truly appalling. No other similar exhibition which I 
dbserved in the Pacific, was at all comparable to this in 
fright^ilness. If this dance, when performed for the sake 
of amusement, be so dreadful; as an act of hostility, it 
must be inexpressibly terrific. 

These savages manifested no backwardness in appro- 
j^ating to themselves whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, without being seen. Although a sharp lookout was 
kept, rarely a day passed, that something was not missed. 
The cook complained of losing his '* pokers," and the 
crew, of losing their tin-pots and jack-knives. Nor is 
this the worst of their offences, for they violate with a 
high hand, the spirit of the whole decalogue. 

The natives devote but little time to the cultivation of 
the land, and subsist chiefly on fish, which abounds all 
tAoBg the coast. The principal vegetable used for food, 
is the fern-root. It is baked in an oven, and is regarded 
as a great luxury. 

Among other visitors was a chief, who, as I was in- 
formed by an Englishman who came aboard, was sup« 
posed to have been concerned in the massacre of the 
ship Boyd's crew at this island. Some of the particu- 
lars of this tragedy were related to me by foreigners res- 
ident at New-Zealand. This chief was a man of very 
powerful fi*ame, and of an exceedingly repulsive appear- 
ance. Perhaps I cannot convey a better idea of this per- 
sonage, than by citing an observation of the cook's re- 
specting him. ** There, that fellow looks as though he 
could devour any one of us without salt." 

Sept. 20. We were this day visited by Pomare, the 
prineipal chief of this part of the island, accompanied 
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with his royal consort. His majesty was attired kk aa 
elegantly wrought shawl, which hung gracefully over hit 
shoulders and covered nearly his whole person. Ho 
was very tall, his hair of raven black, his features hand- 
some and intelligent, his form symmetrical and erect. On 
his face, arms, and breast, were tattooed many curious 
devices, such as fishes, ships, trees, and almost every 
kind of curves and angles. His consort was tattooed in 
much the same way as his majesty, and was rather come- 
ly. Their appearance was in admirable .keeping with 
their superior rank. 
► The English have a large missionary station at thig 
place. It is situated on the north-eastern side of the 
bay, and is well guarded by a fort. The missionaries 
have succeeded tolerably well in civilizing the natives, 
and especially in checking the horrible practice of canai- 
balism, which is now of less frequent occurrence than 
formerly. We are not to judge of the first success of 
missionaries in any part of the world so much firom the 
actual progress made by those, to whom they are sent, in 
civilization and religion, as from the thoroughness with 
which their old prejudices and superstitious notions are 
eradicated. The greatest obstruction in influencing all 
men is removed, when their minds have become prepared 
for the presentation of the truth; 

Whilst on a visit ashore, with some of my shipmates, 
and rambling about the various parts of the island, I had 
an extensive and beautiful prospect from one of the high- 
lands, of the bay and the surrounding country. Yonder, 
at her anchorage, lay our gallant ship, around which 
gathered so many pleasant associations. Far in the dk- 
tance, and on the opposite side of the bay, was seen the 
neat white mission-house of the English Wesleyans, con- 
trasting strongly with the rude dwellings of the natives. 



ivfcich were scattered along the margin of tiie sea; ami, 
in a moral view, appearing like a sun amidst heatlica 
darkness. Innnense forests skirted the horizon; and 
amidst the distant vallies and plains, rose the dim outline 
of many lofty mountains. 

In the fastnesses of those mountains, thought I, how 
many tribes of savages have their haunts; how often have 
their death-fires been kindled, and their cannibal orgies 
celebrated ! These reflections brought on me an inv<^- 
ilntary shuddering. But, when my eye rested on the 
distant mission-house, it occurred to me that all might 
yet be well with New-Zealand, that the abominations of 
heathenism might yet give place to the practises of civil- 
ized life, that houses of worship might be erected and 
reas^mable devotion paid to Grod, and that, instead of the 
war<dance and war-song, there might at some time ascend 
the praises of the Most High. 

Tuesday, September 22. We were employed this day 
in getting water and wood, and in gettmg ready for sea. 
In the afternoon, the British frigate, Success, arrived 
firom Port Jackson. 

On the next day. Captain Archer secured the services 
of six New-Zealanders, to assist us whilst we should re- 
main in the Pacific. What the conditions of the bargain 
were, I do not know, but the natives seemed well enough 
satisfied with it. They were provided with comfortable 
elothing, and were evidently pleased with the notion of a 
voyage. 

Thursday, September 24. The Glide, after remaining 
about a week at the Bay of Islands, steered to the north- 
east, intending to touch at Tongataboo, in order to lay 
in a good store of provisions. As the ship was going out 
of the harbor, our six New-Zealanders manifested the 
strongest emotion at parting with their fi-iends, who had 



comt on howpA to lake leave of then. In tkeir pavox« 
ysms of grief, tliey poured forth the most dismal wailifig, 
and tears fell, thick and fiuit, down their tattooed faees. 
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On the sixth of October, the Glide arrived at Eooa, 
one of the Friendly Islands. As we came near, many 
natives were observed approaching the ship in their ca- 
noes, notwithstanding the freshness of the breeze and 
the heavy swell of the sea. If it excited our admiration 
to see these little canoes, now on the top of a huge wave, 
and now almost buried in the trough of the sea, and pro- 
pelled by the strong arms of the natives, they, in turn, 
must have admired the Glide, with her comparatively 
gigantic proportions, as she advanced steadily and grace- 
ftiUy towards them under a cloud of sail, and " like a thing 
of life." If the wharves of our cities are sometimes 
crowded with delighted spectators, as a fine vessel under 
full sail comes up the harbor, with what sensations must 
a savage regard the unaccustomed sight of a stately ship! 

After the natives had come alongside, we obtain- 
ed of them various kinds of tropical vegetables and 
fruits, as yams, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, shaddocks and 
plantains; also some artificial curiosities, as war-spears, 
clubs, cloth, and fish-hooks ingeniously made of tor- 
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tobe-iihell and mother of pearl. Their clvhs are of rari- 
ous Eoaseft, of the hardest wood, and ornamented with 
semiit and carved work. Their spears are very long 
and lancet-shaped, and have barbed fish-bones skilfully 
affixed to their points. 

None of the savages whom I saw in eight different 
groups of islands in the Pacific, surpassed the Eooans ha 
personal comeliness. Their complexion is a beautiful 
red, and without the dinginess so common to other isl- 
anders of these seas. They are strong and tall; their 
features are regular, and their deportment is dignified 
and manly. 

Eooa is a beautiful island. It is small, and its surface 
is pleasantly diversified. Towards the interior, the ground 
rises in gentle elevations, which are covered with tropi- 
cal fruits, such as cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, which, 
whilst we were there, were bending with delicious fruit. 
Its shores are without those bold headlands which are so 
common to many of the Polynesian islands. The fertility 
of the soil we inferred from the rich verdure of the land- 
scape, and the abundance of fruits and vegetables with 
which the natives supplied us. 

Tongataboo, within a few miles of Eooa, is much the 
largest and most important island in the group. It is 
about an hundred miles in circumference, and is much 
frequented by whaleships for the purpose of obtaining 
water and fresh provisions. There were several Eng- 
lish Wesley ans on the island at that time, but of the 
success of their missionary operations I learned noth- 
ing. Recent information respecting them is exceed- 
ingly inauspicious; the natives having conspired against 
the missionaries, and expelled them from the island. 

Having concluded our trade with the natives, we sailed 
for the Fijii islands, distant about three hundred miles, in 
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a north-westerly direction. Furnished with an abund- 
ance of fresh provisions, and favored with pleasant 
weather and prosperous winds, we were now enjoying 
the bright side of a sailor's life. 

The common sailor can dispense well enough with the 
conveniences of the cabin, and the delicacies of the cap- . 
tain's table, provided he has a close forecastle, and sub- 
stantial food. But when the rights guaranteed him by 
the laws of his country and the articles of shipment are 
invaded ; when his food is curtailed only to gratify the 
caprice of his master, (as is often the case,) who can 
wonder that his passions are aroused, and manifested in 
unlawful ways? The subordination of the crew is neces- 
sary for peace, good order and efficiency, but, then, it 
should be remembered, that the rights of the crew as 
men should be regarded, as well as their duties as sail- 
ors. The principle, advocated, at least practically, by 
many sea captains, that at sea there is no law but that of 
the quarter-deck, without recognizing that higher law 
which extends its protecting arm alike over the seaman 
and the landsman, is unjust and absurd. 

After two or three days, the Glide arrived at Nerei, 
one of the Fijiis. This island appeared to be from fif- 
teen to twenty miles in circumference, rather hilly than 
mountainous, and to be a beautiful, verdant spot. From 
the natives we obtained a large stock of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and hogs. For a common musket, worth two or 
three dollars, we obtained a dozen large hogs, and, for a 
pair of scissors or a jacknife, a bunch of plantains and 
from thirty to forty cocoa-nuts. Thus it will be seen 
that the provisioning of a vessel at these islands is no ex- 
pensive matter. To the credit of Captain A. be it said, 
that his crew had no reason to complain of the quantity or 
quality of their food. They fared sumptuously every day. 
3 
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The gratifying intelligeace was communicated to us by 
the natives, that a vessel had been seen among the isl- 
ands. 

Leaving Nerei, the next island at which we arrived 
was Coro. This island, from observations made at this 
time and subsequently, I judged to be about twenty miles 
in circumference. Its highlands, intersected by numer- 
ous deep and dark ravines, or divided by winding vallies, 
looked quite romantically. They were covered with ver- 
dure to their very summits, whilst, at their base and 
extending to the sea-shore, were groves of fruit and other 
trees, interspersed among which were the dwellings of 
the natives. 

Among the visitors aboard, were several Tongataboo- 
ans. Their residence on Coro and other islands of the 
group is accounted for by the fact that the Friendly Isl- 
anders frequently ply their large double canoes to and 
from the Fijiis, a distance of about three hundred miles. 
Taking advantage of favorable winds, and directing their 
course, in the day-time, by the sun, and, in the night, by 
the moon and stars, they rarely deviate from a straight 
course between the groups. I have frequently seen their 
canoes sailing in a heavy sea, at the rate of nine or ten 
knots an hour. The incredible swiftness of these canoes 
I regard as an argument in support of the supposition, 
which refers the origin of this people to the Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

We remained on this island long enough to replenish 
our stock of provisions, and then bore away for the place 
of our destination, the noble island of Tacanova, the 
tops of whose lofty mountains were soon seen, at the dis- 
tance of many leagues. As numerous sunken rocks lay 
about our way to it, the greatest precautions were taken 
to avoid danger. The ship was reduced to easy sail, and 
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the officers and several of the crew were stationed for- 
ward and aloft on the lookout. 

Thus cautiously we moved along this dangerous archi- 
pelago, with the helm alternately at starboard and port, 
as the lookouts gave the word. The navigation became 
more and more intricate. The occasion was one of the 
most intense anxiety. Every man was at his post, and 
the stillness on board was broken only by the loud and 
hurried orders of the officers to the helmsman. The cri- 
sis was at hand. Within a few feet from the surface of 
the sea, and directly ahead, was discovered a large coral 
rock. Instantly vociferated the officer aloft, — ^hard down 
the helm ! — hard down the helm ! shouted the man amid- 
ships, at the top of his voice — ^hard down the helm ! re- 
plied the steersman, as he suited the action to the word. 
The next instant, the Glide struck with a tremendous 
crash. 

I cannot adequately describe what followed. All was 
confusion. The officers and crew, on whose countenan- 
ces, but a few hours before, hope was strongly marked, 
hurried to and fro in painful solicitude. From the force 
of the collision, the worst results were apprehended. 
Orders were given to let go the anchor, and to clear the 
long boat. On manning the pumps, the ship was found 
to be leaking at a prodigious rate. Fortunately, the 
pumps were in excellent condition; otherwise we could 
not have floated long. As it was, two men were kept 
busy at them all the time. In this situation, with our 
destined port in view, almost hemmed in by rocks, liable, 
from the disabled condition of the ship, to be successfully 
attacked by the savages, and in continual fear lest the 
water should increase upon us, the sun set, and the dark- 
ness of a starless night gathered about us. 

That night will long be remembered by the survivors 
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c^tfaa Glide's crew. No man slept. Our oalj means ot 
safety was our pumps, and these were worked incessant* 
ly. The noble ship had received a paralysis, from which 
she never fully recovered. 

At an early hour of the following morning, having 
sounded a passage to the harbor and met with no obstruc- 
tions, we sailed for Miambooa bay. 

As soon as we arrived here. Captain Archer sent a 
boat, with six men, well armed, and supplied with two or 
three days' provisions, in command of our first officer, in 
search of the vessel, of whose appearance among the isl- 
ands of the group, he had been informed by the natives 
at Nerei. The boat had not been absent from the harbor 
more than ten hours, when '' Sail ho !" was shouted by 
the man alofl. It proved to be the brig Quill, Captain 
Kinsman, of Salem. The sight of a friendly sail, at such 
a time, oa a savage coast, would have been hailed with 
extraordinary pleasure ; but to behold a vessel at hand, 
coming from the same port with ourselves, and in so crit- 
ical an emergency, was a source of thankful surprise. 
The brig had no sooner come to anchor, than Captain A. 
visited her and made known to Captain K. the perilous 
situation of the Glide, and of his having sent a boat to the 
windward in search of a vessel which happened to be his« 
Captain K. very generously offered to render all the as- 
sistance in his power. He immediately suggested to 
Capt. A. the propriety of sending another boat in search 
of the one that had been before despatched, since there 
was some cause to fear that it might have been ii^ercept- 
ed by the natives. Mr. Driver, the first officer of the 
Quill, with Mr. Wallace, (a man, who had been cast 
away a short time previously, and whose services Capt. 
A. had now engaged) took charge of the boat, which 
started at about day-break the next morning, in search of 
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iim first boat, wkh a full complement of men, fbmished, 
Iflce those sent before, with arms and provisions. The 
men toiled steadily at their oars all daj long, hearing no 
tidings concerning the first boat, although, on their waj, 
they had spoken several canoes filled with natives. About 
sunset they reached the island of Bou, a distance fit>m 
the ship of about one hundred miles, where they learned 
tiiat the boat had been seen the day previously standing 
towards the ship. Here they passed the night, and were 
treated by the natives with hospitality. About sunrise, 
they set out to return to the ship: with a fair wind and 
beantifiil day before them, they anticipated much pleasure 
in sailing among these rich and delightful islands. They 
had not, however, sailed over more than twelve miles, 
when, directly under the lee of a long reach of land, that 
extended into the ocean, called Bratta-point, which they 
were passing, Mr. D. discovered seventeen canoes filled 
with natives in apparent readiness to execute some hos- 
tile purpose. Their appearance excited his suspicions, 
and he determined to give them a wide berth. The boat 
had no sooner altered her course for this purpose, than 
the canoes all started from the beach, and attempted to 
cut off" her retreat. This movement evinced the intentitm 
of the natives. Those in the boat at once gave her every 
advantage of the wind, and pulled at their oars heartily 
and with a will. As soon as the increased exertions at 
the oars were perceived by the savages, they applied 
themselves so zealously to their paddles as to bid fair to 
reach the boat in half-an-hour's time. There was now 
but one hope of escape. This was by putting the boat 
square before the wind. In doing this, it would be ne- 
cessary to run across a large coral reef, many parts of 
which were breaking out of water. Accordingly, the 
boat was put before the wind, and at last gained on the 
3* 
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mUiTes, who could not follow at so great an admntago, 
<m account of the peculiar construction of their canoes. 
They are extremely sharp at both ends, with the mast 
irtepped in the middle. The sail is in a triangular form 
with the leach and luff confined to yards that meet at a 
point and rest on the extreme end of the canoe. The 
halyards are made fast at the middle of the upper yard or 
luff of the sail, so that, in beating, the sail is shifted from 
one end of the canoe to the other, without putting her 
about. Thus the weight of the sail, with the pressure of 
wind upon it, causes the canoe to run under instantly, 
when set directly before the wind. 

The boat proceeded about a mile at a very rapid rate, 
and was fast leaving the savages astern. 

When the reef was reached, a heavy sea was breaking 
over it, which would soon determine the fate of the bo^. 
Sail was shortened, the boat w|U3 kept by strenuous exer- 
tions before the surf, and the opposite side had been 
nearly reached, when a heavy sea bore up the boat, and 
then dropped it upon the point of a large coral rock. A 
pisce was broken out of the bottom, about eight inches 
from the keel, two inches wide, and twenty inches long* 
She commenced leaking prodigiously, and, had they not 
had two buckets with them, in which their provisions had 
been stored, they would have presently sunk. The sails 
were pulled down, and efforts made to use the oars. But 
the savages, seeing the situation of the boat, and con- 
jecturing the cause, pressed towards them as fast as pos- 
sible. The boat's crew gave up all hope of escape and 
made preparations to defend themselves as best they 
could. When they arrived within hailing' distance, Mr. 
Driver asked them what they wanted. They replied by 
pointing to the shore where fires were burning, and evi- 
dent preparations making for a cannibal feast. Mr. D. 
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fipom frequent tradiag with these people, knew well tMr 
character, and was alarmed ; he said that he should take 
upon himself no responsibility for what any of the crew 
should do, nor for their lives, should they be slain by tl» 
savages. Being sure of their victims, they relaxed their 
efibrts and made very slow progress towards the boat. 
When they approached within musket-shot, the crew 
were desirous of firing into them, but Mr. D. was strongly 
opposed to this course, lest it should still more infuriate 
the savages. But, after saying in effect, that each man 
must take care for himself, they determined to take the 

best possible care, which the emergency permitted. F 

took his musket, and endeavored unsuccessfully to dis- 
charge it, when D. seeing the state of his shipmate's 
piece, levelled his own musket, and discharged its con- 
tents among the savages. It could not be ascertained 
whether any had been killed or wounded, but the savages 
were evidently much surprised at such a reception, and, 
i^er a brief consultation, turned their canoes towards the 
point, and sailed away. 

By constant bailing, the boat was kept afloat; but, 
without repairing her in some way, it could not reach the 
ship. About a mile beyond the reef, lay a small desolate 
island. Towards this the men made all despatch possible 
in their disabled condition, and succeeded in reaching it 
safely. Having turned the boat over upon the beach, 
they took a piece of the ceiling, and fixed it as well as 
possible to the cavity, and filling up the seams with a 
piece of canvass, in which some of their provisions were 
wrapped up, made it nearly tight. They then set sail fbr 
the ship, and having a good breeze, reached her in safety 
about sunset. 

The first boat had arrived safely the day after the 
departure of the second; and the second, the day after 
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tlie arrival of the first. All hands were once more to- 
gether. 

To heave down the ship, was an undertaking requirmg 
great caution and ability. I would that I could describe 
this operation with sufficient accuracy. It would be inter- 
esting to those who could appreciate the magnitude of the 
project, and not wholly devoid of interest to the landsman. 
A large ship to be entirely dismantled; a large part of 
her cargo to be conveyed ashore ; a floating stage of 
i^ars and loose timber, constructed alongside ; the vessel 
in seven or eight fathoms' water; ourselves surrounded 
by cannibals, scores of whom were prowling continually 
about the vessel, and looking as if meditating mischief — 
all these circumstances may possibly convey some notion 
of the importance and hazard of the enterprise. 

It was well for the Glide that her captain not onhr 
'* knew the ropes," but, from having been formeriy a ship 
carpenter, could wield the axe too. He had not, hk^ 
many masters of vessels now-a-days, climbed up to the 
captain's berth through the cabin windows. He wtm 
more of a practical than theoretical navigator. He had 
passed through the regular gradations, which are essen- 
tial to qualify one to take proper charge of a ship. He 
was, consequently, fully equal to this emergency. 

Ten or twelve days in succession, the ship was hove 
down at an early hour of the morning, and righted at 
night. Employed in repairing her, were the carpenters 
of the Quill and Glide, and Captain Archer himself 

Whilst at work on the raft in heeling the ship, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which had well nigh proved a se- 
rious matter to me. I had hold of the standing part of the 
fall, when the rope suddenly parted, and the ship imme- 
diately righting, I was carried up some twelve or fifteen 
^t with very great rapidity, and with the prospect before 



me c^inataat detitruetioiu But the fall becoming foul in 
tke upper block, ceased to unreeve, and I was enabled to 
Hftke my descent without injury. Capt. Kinsman was 
near at the time, and was so impressed with the peril of 
my situation as to exclaim — '' that man's gone!" 

One pleasant evening, after we had completed the labor 
of the day, it was proposed to bathe. Accordingly, sev- 
eral of us went about our aquatic frolic. We had a mer^ 
ry time of it, and to show our skill in this importimt 
branch of a sailor's education, we now and then dove 
down from the bulwarks and swam the length of the ves- 
sel under water. Though nothing occurred to disturb 
our diversion then, on the following day a ground-shark 
was observed swimming about the ship. He was a mon- 
strous creature, and looked hungry enough to swallow 
any one of us at once. The cook threw over some offal, 
which brought him to the surface ; then the steward har- 
pooned him, and all hands took hold and hauled him up 
on deck. Probably no fish has so much strength, com- 
paratively, as the shark, or manife^ life so long after 
exposure to the air, and the endurance of torture. For 
ten or twelve minutes after his capture, he flounced about 
with great vehemence, and seemed to have strength 
enough to break a man's leg with his tail. At least, none 
of us had the slightest disposition to try the experiment. 
It was not till after he had been most severely mangled, 
that signs of life disappeared from the extremities of hw 
body. 

The mcMst valuable part of our cargo was conveyed 
aboard the brig. That part of it which it was found ne- 
cessary to carry ashore, was deposited in one of the build- 
ings belonging to the Quill's beche-le-mer establishment, 
where Mr. Driver and a part of the brig's crew rendered 
essential service in taking care of the property. We 
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were much indebted to Captain Kinsman for his important 
aid, while the Glide was undergoing repairs. The pre»- 
ence of his brig was probably the only thing which re- 
strained the savages from attacking us. After we hi^ 
done all we could to make the Glide sea-worthy agam, 
our cargo was taken aboard, and, having put everything 
in decent order, we made ready to trade with the natives. 

Though the Glide had been remarkably well provided 
for in her outfit, with articles of exchange, yet no incon- 
siderable part of our cargo was procured by bartering 
such common tools as the blacksmith manufkctured 
aboard. A chisel, made from a piece of old iron hoop, 
would command the services of a native for a whole day. 
To earn a chisel, then, it was necessary to be stirrit^ 
early in the morning, to sail fifteen or twenty miles to the 
sea-reef, there to work knee-deep in the water, for six or 
eight hours, getting beche-le-mer, and then to come to 
the ship to dispose of the fruit of the day's toil. 

As beche-le-mer is the principle article of trade among 
these islands, a brief description of it, of the manner of 
obtaining it, and of the process of curing it, may not be 
uninteresting It is a species of sea-snail, and lives cm 
the coral reefs. It is about eight inches long, and three 
inches thick — ^is of a dark brown color, has a rough- 
looking skin, and is covered with a thick slime. It is 
easily taken, and exposure to the air does not affect it 
much. This fish is much valued by the Chinese, who 
use it as an article of food. 

A large beach is usually selected, so situated that the 
ship may anchor within a mile from it. The king is general- 
ly made pliable by numerous gifts, and a contract is ma^ 
with him. He assembles together his own people, and in- 
vites all others friendly to his nation. After arrangements 
are made, the natives conunence erecting the necessary 



bniMiiigs, diiSN^iit claas bringing diffierent matemb, 
whilst the king supenntends the whole. As soon as th* 
buildings are finished, the warriors and others come a duH 
taace of forty or fitly, and, sometimes, a hundred miles, 
bringing their wives and children, in canoes of all size«| 
from the large double war-canoe to the merest skifi*, and 
the trade begins. Each party or family build temporary 
huts along the beach, and a little village soon springs into 
existence. They brmg from their homes, and offer for 
barter, almost every thing they possess, which they read* 
ily exchange for iron-took, knives, scissors, whales' teeth, 
beads, trinkets, but especially for muskets and ammuni- 
tion. After they have sold their stock, as mats, pieees 
of tortoise-shell, hogs, the various kinds of vegetabU»y 
£cc., they then give their assi^ance in {Nrocuring beeh»- 
le-mer. 

Large parties cut wood and pile it on the beaeh, each 
pile having its price, and the article being always in de^ 
mand. Others assist in curing the beche-le-mer. But 
the greater part, consisting of the warriors and owners of 
eanoes with their families and dependents, proceed to the 
emttl reeia in whole fleets of canoes of all sizes. They 
s<»netimes go upwards of fifiy miles. 

They readily make from the green leaves of the cocoa- 
BvA tree, a neat little basket, into which they pick the 
beehe-le-mer fi'om the reefs, and stow them in the canoes. 
At each returning tide, the fleets of fishermen come into 
the harbor — ^presenting an animating and business-like 
aspect. Each one deposits his fare on the beach by 
itself, and gives notice to the trading officer that it is ex- 
posed for sale. 

The great warriors, who have many followers and large 
eanoes, sometimes '^ fish for a musket," as it is termed. 
They contract to bring in so many hogsheads of beche-* 
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la-itter,"— from twelre to twenty, — for wkkh, wken defir-* 
ered, they receive the mtieket. The sraall fbhennen sett 
aeocMrding to the number of baskets, for tools, beads, 
tmkets, and, fraquei^y, for small quantities of powder, 
or other ammunkion. 

To accon»nodate two of the officers and ten or tweire 
oithe crew, who were to be employed in curing the fish, 
several huts were erected by the natives. Besides these, 
there were three other buildings, called Batter, Trade 
and Pot-houses. 

The Batter^house was upwards of a hundred feet long, 
tluity wide, and twenty high. The batters, or rafters, 
extended the whole length of the building. Some of these, 
the upper batters, wer^ placed twelve feet from the 
gp!<ouBd, and others, the lower batters, six. 

In the Trade-house we stored our commodities, nras* 
kets, pistols, cutlasses, cloth, knives, scissors, beads, &c. 
&c. This building was about fifteen feet long, ten wide 
aad eight high. 

The Pot-house coirtained the large iron pots for boiling 
the fish. This building was open all around. The pots 
held thirty or forty gallons each, and were placed over 
the fire at equal distances firom each other. 

These buildings, also, were put up by the natives, who 
received in pay an ordinary musket, (worth two or three 
dollars,) one or two hatchets, and a few strings of beads. 
This is working cheap, for more than a hundred islanders 
were employed about them nearly a week. 

The beche-le-mer, having been brought firom the reefs 
by the natives, and purchased by our trading^master 
ashore, was deposited in a large reservoir, let in the 
ground at the depth of two or three feet; it was here 
cleansed by several Tonga natives in our employ. This 
reservoir was close to the beach, so that, at high tide. 
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tbe water flowed into it. The beclie-4e-mer was then 
carried to the Pot-house and boiled about forty miniirtes. 
It was then thrown on bamboo-raflers behind the pots, 
where it remained till the water had drained out. From 
these rafters it was carried to the Batter-house, and 
strewn on the lower batter, under which, and the upper 
cme, too, a fire was kept burning. After twenty-four or 
thirty hours, it was removed to the upper batter, where 
it was kept till it had become perfectly hard. It was then 
sent aboard ship, where it was packed in matting bags 
and irtowed away. When properly cured, beche-le-mer 
will keep sound for years. 

Tortoise-shell is a considerable article of commerce st 
these islands. Of this we obtained several hundred 
pounds while in the South Pacific. Out of it Uie natives 
manufacture finger-rings, fish-hooks and ornaments fmr 
the hair; some very beautiful specimens of ¥rhich were 
obtained of them. 

Sandal-wood is found on many of these islands; but its 
scarcity hardly repays the labor of searching for it. It 
is of a yellowish color, has an agreeable firagrance, and 
is susceptible of a high polish. The Chinese burn it as 
incense, and make fans, ornamental boxes and the like, 
out of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



4 tatiMM veeiie*-The Quill Mdls^Tlie Glide— A New-Zealalider learet 
tiM ^p-^An AlbiBo— Visit of Timbooft^-^De«tli of Rfehayjui LoM 

of our Batter-house— Sail for Nungalooa— Arrival and trade with the 
Nativet— Loss of our second Batter-house^Fill out the cai^o-^et 
fire to the buildings— Sail for Manilla— Obliged to return— Encounter a 
lioffBi— Sail for Bfiaabooa— Leave the lalawk. 

For several weeks after beginning to trade witk tlie 
natives, the bay of Miambooa presented a lively eeeae. 
If early two thousand natives were employed in procuring 
b*che^le-mer for the Quill and the GUde. The busuiess 
aboard, the din of industry ashore, the coming and going 
•f boats, and the plying of hundreds of canoes to and 
from the sea-reef, gave much animation to tlungs. In* 
deed, I could not but regard this scene, am<mg islands so 
lattk known to the civilized world, as highly creditable to 
the commercial enterprise of the merchants engaged in 
this trade* Where next, thought I, will Salem vessels 
go? Sail we north or south, around ** Good Hope " or 
the '* Horn," we find them, officered and manned mo^y 
by Salem men. 

January 9. The Quill having obtained a cargo, sailed 
for Manilla. As Captain Kinsman, after disposing of 
his cargo, would return to the United States, we em- 
braced the opportunity 4o write letters home. In my let- 
ter I wrote that we should probably be absent eighteen 
months longer. I little imagined what was coming, and 
that forty-four months more would pass away, before I 
should see home. 

Previous to the Quill's departure. Captain Archer 
procured from it the services of Mr. Carey as linguist and 
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MHistaat tradingHDMister, uid of Mr. Johnson, to aid in 
cimng beche-ie-mer. With this addition to our number, 
the Glide's company were thirty men, the most of whom 
were young, strong and active — a force sufficient, with 
mar nmskeU, fnrtols, cutlasses, kc, to remai any attack 
^rora the natives. 

Though without a profusion of ornamental work, the 
Glide was of a beautiful model, as strong as oak and ship* 
carpenters could make her, and till her collision with the 
rocks, well deserved her name. At anchor in the harb<H* 
#f lii^mbooa, she wore a warlike appearance. Heavy 
cannon, loaded with cannister and grape shot, projected 
from the port holes on each side. In each top was a 
^est of arms and ammunition. On deck and below, 
weapons of defence were so arranged as to be available 
a^ riiort notice. Boarding nettings, eight or ten feet wide, 
were triced up around the ^p by tackles and whippii^ 
Hmes suspended from the extremities of the lower yardb- 
aruHi. 

One morning, not many days after the departure of the 
Quill, one of our New-Zealanders was nowhere to be 
feynd. As we never received any information respecting 
him, it is probable that he perished in trying to escape. 
He and his companions on board had been treated kindly 
by all, and I know of no cause of his dissatisfaction, ex- 
cept the restraints of a sailor's life. 

There was at this place a remarkable phenomenon, an 
AS>ino, or •* white negro." He had, however, black, 
crispy hair and black eyes. The Albino race, generally, 
I believe, have light hair and pink eyes. We sometimes 
questioned the man as to his origin. He usually kept 
silent, and rolled his eyes wildly and distractedly from us. 
When he did say anything, his language was very inco* 
herent. He seemed to be little more than an idiot. 
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Of the viskors on bdard, no one was more welcome 
Amui Timbooa, the chief of the Miambooans. Hiongk 
apparently over fifty years of age, and as black as ebony, 
he was one of the best looking men I ever saw. He wws 
fiiU six feet tall, and had as fine a head as ever weai 
through a phrenological examination. He was looked 
upon as second to no chief in influence on the island of Ta- 
canoya. He wore a white turban of native cloth, and a 
maro, or strip of native cloth, around his waist and ctm^ 
ined behind by a bow knot, the ends of which trailed on 
the deck as he walked. Suspended from his neck was a 
large and highly polished pearl shell, the sign of royalty. 
Passing through the hair of the head, and projecting ^ib 
the front part of the turban, was a long strip of tortoise 
i^ell; and through the lobes of his ears were round 
pieces of ivory about four inches long. Bei»des aU this, 
a beard over a foot in length gave to Timbooa a very 
patriarchal appearance. He sometimes sported an ele- 
gant rifle, which he had received for services rendered 
the ship. This, to be sure, took away somewhat fr(»n 
the patriarchal character. 

Besides the visits of Timbooa, we were almost daily 
favored with the presence of Timooro, a powerful fighting 
ehief of the Miambooa tribe. This man was taller than 
Timbooa, as straight as an arrow, and finely propor- 
tioned. From being so much aboard, he became weU 
acquainted with us, and took great liberties. He ap- 
peared very curious aibout everything which presented 
kself to his notice, and especially delighted in looking on, 
while the blacksmith manufactured knives, chisels and 
the like. As the glowing iron came from the furnace, 
and the sparks flew about, he would hop, skip, jump, and 
clap his hands, in an ecstacy of delight, at the same time 
exclaiming '' henacka, henacka,^^ good, good. 
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Mondft^, Jnmmxj 11. Oa tys day we lost <me of mtt 
mmAieT hj deMk, j^mng RielMtrdfMHi. He had been wkk 
the parly ashore till within a few days of his death, whei^, 
etn^^aining^ of illness, he was permitted to eome aboard. 
He went through hie work as well as he could, without 
anf nore complaints, but seemed at times very weak, 
and Med much at the nose. 

One evening he hurried upon deck almost naked and 
was about to throw himself overboard. He was very 
tamck excited, and so bent on his purpose, that several of 
tile men, who started at once, could hardly hold hiai 
back. He was taken down to his berth, when the Cap*- 
lain came ^ward, gave him some medicine, and ordered 
» light to be kept burning all night. As I went down into 
IIm ^Kreeastiie, I found all but Richardson turned in; he 
was si^ng <m his chest. I told him he had better go to 
Ilk berth; he said '' no, I shall leel better to sit up." The 
neOBt Bsoming he was found dead in this posture. He 
was eighteen years old, and died under circumstances 
tndy painful, in a ship's forecastle, in a savage port, far 
tkom friends and home. The same day we buried hkft 
sahore, on the lefl hand bank, as you enter the harbor of 
Miainbooa. 

Thus died young Richardson. While talking together 
the day before his death, he expressed to me his fears 
that he should not live to see Salem again ; said he was 
sorry he had undertaken the voyage, and spoke often and 
lii^ciicmately of his mother and friends at home. 

If a man aboard ship complains of feeling unwell, he ra 
too often regarded as only making believe being ill, that 
he may get rid of his work. This is the reason why a 
•ailor will stand out, and go about the ship's duty, long 
after he ought to be in his berth and under the closest 
care; and being thus desirous of doing his best, he gets 
4* 
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moi bftlf the sympathj froBi officers or crew, that he votiM 
receive did he give up at once all endeavor to exert him- 
self. He does not enjoy, what is the first thing to be 
desired in the case of every man out of health, the cre^ 
of being so. For several weeks before the death of 
Richardson, there were about him occaaonal indieatioas 
of nkich debility, but his appearing to be at other times, 
in his usual health, led to a misconstruction of his real 
■kuation. I would not imply that Captain Archer was 
remiss in his duty to those who were ill aboard his ship; 
on the contrary, he was prompt to render to such all the 
help in his power. 

Saturday, January 30. After we had got together 
abdU one third part of our cargo, the batter^house was 
destroyed by fire. Besides the building, we lost upwards 
of sixty piculs of beche-le-mer in process of curing. This, 
happened in the night, and the building was thought to 
have been set on fire by the natives. ** All hands-Ahoy! 
the buildings are afire," cried the midnight watch. As 
soon as I got my wits about me, it occurred to me, that 
the natives might easily massacre the whole party ashore. 
Rushing up on deck, eight or ten of the men were in- 
stantly ordered off in two of the ship's quarter-boats for 
their rescue. We found them armed, on the beach, 
ready for any hostile movement. They came off with us 
in the boats. 

We found next morning that the natives had stolen one 
of our boats. Two boats were immediately manned and 
sent in pursuit of it. They succeeded in bringing it 
alongside, when it was ascertained that all our kettles 
had been broken. This was a greater misfortune than 
the loss of property or of houses, since, unless they could 
be mended or replaced, we could not possibly prosecute 
our voyage. 
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We MQt at Mkce for the king, who required much per- 
suasion to come, as he feared that we should rereoge 
our loss by inflicting some summary punishment upon 
him. He informed us that the houses, being built by 
Timo<n*o, an inferior chief, were less secure than if they 
had been constructed under his own supervision, as he 
was the king of the Bay. The natives' object evidently 
was to obtain the Iron in order to make tools for their 
own use. The kettles were so repaired by the black- 
smith, as to answer our purpose. 

Of the many annoyances of which the shore-party com- 
plained, not the least was that of the mosquitoes. These 
troublesome creatures were a continual bore to thenu 
They could not sleep with comfort anywhere. When the 
storm drove them, for shelter, to the batter-house, with 
the smoke almost stifling them, and the mosquitoes tor- 
menting them, their philosophy was soon exhausted, and 
they were repeatedly tempted to bestow a hearty curse, 
not only upon these little authors of their misery, but 
' upon the persons who first added beche-le^ner to the 
numberless articles of international trade. 

Soon after the loss of our batter-house, we took pos- 
session of the buildings recently occupied by the brig 
Quill's company, and the trade in beche-le-mer was re- 
sumed. The daily supplies of fish promised soon to fill 
out our cargo. To guard against incendiaries, the shore- 
party used the utmost vigilance. Sentinels, with loaded 
mu^KCts, were stationed at diflerent parts of the premises 
during the night, and a special watch-word was required 
of all persons seen near the buildings after dark. In this 
way aflTairs went on prosperously for several weeks. At 
the expiration of that time, the fish grew so scarce the 
natives would not get us any more. So we sailed for 
Nungalooa on the same island, distant about thirty miles 
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On ovr mrmttl at Nmgalooa, the neoeseerj haiMwif 
W^re p«t ap, and the trade m becfae^enner beg aa in good 
earnest. Longing to get away from theM re|^na aa soon 
as possible, the crew worked well. The blackanitk niad« 
ifaicker strokes at the anvil, the carpenter spent less tina 
at the grindstone, and there was hardljr aa unable-to- 
work man aboardship. 

Nor were the savages less industrioas. Early in the 
morning, scores of canoes with their three-cornered mat- 
Ung sails were seen moving off to the seai-reef, and 
towards night returning with the fish they had got. 

March 23d. Mr. Carey left for Raratoi^ nmety miles 
Jislaat, to obtain hogs and fresh provisions for sea-stock. 

In less than a month's time, our second batter-house 
imm burnt up, and a large quantity of fish with it. This, 
teoy happened about midnight, and the savages at Bonne 
Rarah were suspected of having had a hand in the ma,t- 
tar, as they were, at that time, at war with the Nunga- 
looans. The men in the building had barely time to ee- 
eape. This disaster was a source of much discourage- 
BMnt to all on board. One of the crew declared it waa 
Ihted for the Glide never to return to the United States. 
He little thought that not only would the ship be lost, 
bat that he himself would fall a victim to the cruelty of 
these idanders. But of that, by and by. 

Still another batter-house was erected, and wkh keep- 
ing a sharp watch, we made out, at length, to secure the 
balance of our cargo. 

April 13. Mr. Carey arrived from Raratoi with eighty- 
ive hogs and a large quantity of yams and other provis- 
iena. From him we learned that the ship Clay, Captain 
IfiUet, of Salem, was at Bou. 
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AB hands were <moe more abowrd, and preparmtioM 
were made fi>r leaving the islands. Determined that IIm 
natives should not have another chance to bum the butld* 
ings, we resolved to do it ourselves. So a number of the 
crew iKrere despatched ashore to set fire to them. They 
were pretty dry, and were soon wrapped in flames. Thk 
time it was a pleasing sight. 

April l^h. At length, the long wished-for order was 
given to man the windlass, and never did we work more 
cheerily. A few minutes, and we had loosed and sheeted 
home the sails, raised the anchor, and were standing out 
of the bay to the northward, having a native employed in 
his canoe to pilot us through the reefs. But, the Glide 
had not sailed more than twenty-five miles, when indica- 
tions of an approaching storm, and the fear of night's 
overtaking us before we cleared the sea-reef, made it 
prudent for us to return to our anchorage. We dropt 
anchor, however, outside the harbor, near a small island, 
called Anganga, with reefs and breakers all round us. 

Here we encountered a severe storm, which continued 
with unabated fiiry for nearly three days. How the ship 
stood it out was a wonder. Being outside the harbor» 
she was exposed to the full force of winds and waves. 
Although we let go all the anchors we had, and sent down- 
the lighter spars on deck, we found ourselves drawing 
nearer and nearer the breakers, over which the sea was 
dashing with appalling force. We were kept from run- 
ning upon them only by the contact of the anchors with 
rocks on the bottom. The reef was only about twenty 
rods astern. Had the ship struck in this exposed place 
it must have been the end of her, and of all on board. 

After the storm was over, we sailed for Miambooa, and 
came to anchor again in the harbor. Here we got a new 
supply of provisions, and, after a few days, set sail fi>r 
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t, haviiif •!! board <mm Ikomamd pMoki of 
loHDmr, three hundred pounds of tortoise-theil^ and 
hMiifared powndt of MuidaKwaod. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Twaaova— Bralta—Overlou— Soma-Soma— Bou— Soil — Climate— ViUa^ 
ges — Dwellings — Canoes— The Natives— Mode of wearing the hair— 
Their Dress — Ornaments— Barbarous customs — Wars — Religion. 

I have thought ft preferable to giro m this pfatce a 
general account of those of the Fijii islands, which we 
Tisited, than to interrupt the narrative afterwards. 

This group, situated m the South Pacific Ocean, is 
supposed to comprise about three hundred islands, the 
most of which, however, are quite small. Among the 
largest are Tacanova, Bratta, Nerei, Coro and Overkni. 

Tacanova is, indeed, a noble island. It is said to be 
ever four hundred miles in circumference. Its moentains 
are very high, and visible at the distance of fifty or sixty 
miles. Unlike the highlands of Maui and Oahu (Sand- 
wich Islands) which are generally sterile and abrupt, 
^ley are covered with rich verdure, and, owing to their 
gentle acclivity, are comparatively easy of ascent. Ex- 
tending from their bases to the sea-coast, lie broad 
plains watered by numerous rivulets, and variegated with 
trees and herbage. Of the harbors of Tacanova, those 
of Miambooa, Nungalooa and Bonne Rarah are the most 
frequented by foreign vessels. 

Bratta is next in size to Tacanova. It is a beautifbl 
i^nd, not so mountainous as many others of the group. 



tMi set lent fe«liie aai popnfetti. It k mmIj viwtod l|r 
trading skips. 

Nerei aj»i Coro have b«iea spdceii of la m ^ Msmding 

OvBrloa is firom twenty to twenfty-fivv miles in eineiiift* 
lerence, and is remarkable for its conical motmtain, wkk^ 
towers several hundred feet above the adjacent highlands) 
and presents a very fine appearance, as one approaohiMi 
the bland. One of the most powerful chie& on this tsl^ 
«Bd, at the time of our visiting it, was Mr. David Whel^ 
fjy an American, and, I believe, a native of Nantuefcet 
&r of New Bedford, whence he had sailed, some y^wtB 
te^re, in a whale*-ship. For some cause, <m Hit 
arrival of the vessel here, he took sudden leave, and ttl*- 
limately became distinguished among the natives. lb 
was a young man apparently about thirty years of a^. 

Soma-Soma is little, if at all, smaller than Overiott. 
This island has no remarkable elevations. It has hut om 
hMih<^ of any importance, which is, however, too miKdl 
•Imposed to periodical gales to be safe for shipping. 

Bou, though extremely small, is politically superior to. 
$he nearest islands, on which it imposes a tax, and, prodb** 
ably, to the whole group. It is nearly circular in SuptSL 
It has one large hill only, which makes a gradual asecnt 
from the sea to the centre of the island, and is alnioit 
covered with dwellings. The king of Bou was the moat 
powerful of the Fijii kings, a sort of Tecumseh lunong 
them. 

The soil of these islands is very fertile. It yields, with. 
¥£ry little culture, ample means of subsistence lor th» 
population. A tropical soil can be made to produce al^ 
most anything, and were these islanders taught agri€iil«» 
imxe, their lands might look like the gardens of Perm. 
It is owing to this extraordinary produi^iveneaa of tlMt 
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•oil, that vedsels are proTiuoned here wkh soek h/wMAj 
and cheapness. 

The climate is remarkahly salubrious. The heahh of 
our crew, while among these islands, was excellent. 
Richardson, indeed, had died, but he had shown signs of 
disease so long previously to coming here, that his death 
can hardly be attributed to the climate. I lived nearly 
three months in one of the villages, consisting of about 
five hundred natives, and, in all this time, only one death 
occurred among them. This was in the case of an old 
man, who, becoming burdensome by reason of his ad* 
vanced age, was strangled by his friends. Were it n<^ 
for the healthfulness of these islands, their very large 
population must long ago have been exterminated by fire* 
quent and sanguinary wars. 

The villages are mostly near the shore, where the soil 
is as fertile as in the inland country, and where there are 
greater facilities for procuring fish, of -which they are 
very fond. The largest of the villages which I saw, did 
not contain over fifi;y buildings, and the dwellings were 
scattered here and there with little regard to regularity. 
In each village is a large building, called the Boore, in 
which the public business of the tribe is transacted. The 
brooks which flow down from the mountains through some 
of these little districts, and the groves of trees which al- 
most surround them, have quite a pleasing appearance. 

The dwellings serve for little else than coverts from the 
weather. Their frame-work consists of small reeds fas* 
tened together with sennet, supported by poles, and 
thatched with grass and leaves. They have usually bi^ 
&ae door, which is very low and narrow. I once saw the 
king Timbooa fairly stopped in the door-way of a dwei* 
ling by the enormous maro which nearly tripled his ma- 
jesty's circumference. 
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The Fijiians have two sorts of canoes, double and sin- 
gle. The double canoe, waunka-lib, is so called from its 
having two canoes, of nearly equal size, placed parallel 
with each other and about four feet apart, and covered 
with a platform of bamboo sticks. The canoe is furnished 
with a mast, grooved in the top to admit the halyards. 
The sail is triangular in form, and is made of straw mats 
sewed together. Some of these double canoes are nearly 
as long as a ship, and will carry from three to four hun- 
dred men. 

The single canoe, waunka-Uli, is furnished with an out- 
rigger, that is, a stick of timber, about the length of the 
canoe, and parallel with it. Into the upper part of this 
log, small but strong sticks are placed vertically and close 
togetbcr as high as the top of the canoe. And over them 
and the side of the canoe is a bamboo platform like that 
in the double canoes. The object of the outrigger is to 
prevent upsetting. 

The complexion of these islanders is very dark. They 
are tall and well-formed, have intelligent features, and 
oflen display a grace of demeanor, which both surprises 
you, and demands your respect The warriors of Bou 
are among the finest specimens of the* human form I have 
ever seen. 

The Fijiians have a singular way of wearing the hair. 
I have frequently seen them spend three or four hours in 
adjusting it to their liking. And so careful are they to 
keep it well-arranged, that, when they lie down, they rest 
the neck, and not the head, on the pillow. This pillow 
consists of several joints of large bamboo, about three 
feet long, with its ends raised by legs four or five inches 
high. You cannot offend a savage more than by disar- 
ranging his hair, if done purposely. Some of them 
spread it out so much, that, if no compression took place^ 
5 
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a bushel-basket could hardly enyelope the head. S<Hiie 
daub their hair with clay and red ochre. They take 
equal pains to arrange their beards, which, in most cases, 
is about a foot in length. 




Their principal article of dress, is the wiaro, a strip of 
cloth manufactured from the bark of the breadfruit tree, 
and which is worn about the waist and thighs. They first 
cut the bark into small strips, two or three inches wide ; 
then the outer rind is taken off, and the strips are put into 
water where they remain for several hours. Being of a 
glutinous nature and softened by this process, the bai^ is 
easily beaten to the required dimensions by small wooden 
mallets. The cloth is then bleached by exposure to the 
sun, and is afterwards stained the color intended. The 
females wear mats and girdles of colored grass and 
leaves. White turbans made of this native cloth, are 
worn by both men and women. 

Their ornaments are of various kinds. Tortoise-shell 
rings are worn on their fingers, and rings of hogs' teeth 
and pearl shell on their arms. Shells and pieces of ivory 
are passed through the lobes of the ears, which are per- 
forated in childhood for that purpose. Combs made of 
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tfa» eoco«H»git leaflet, and highly polished strips of tor^ 
tmse-i^ell, are worn in their hair. The chiefs wear pearl 
iriieHa on their breasts^ suspended from the neck. Neck- 
laces of flowers and beads, too, you may sometimes see 
worn by them. 

If the common remark that the treatment which the 
women receive, and the estimation in which they are 
held, signifies the degree of civilization and refinement 
to which any people has attained, be correct, then these 
savages are extremely degraded ; for not only are the 
women shut out from all public festivals, but they are 
treated like menials. Besides attending to their domestic 
duties, on them devolves almost exclusively the burden 
of providing food for their families. I have frequently 
seen the women with their infants on their back, going to 
procure fish for a meal, while their husbands and male 
children were either at home or strolling lazily about the 
village. 

Polygamy is conmion here. There are few Fijiian 
chiefs, of much celebrity, who have not fifteen or twenty 
wives: the old king of Bou boasted of having fifty. 

They have the custom of cutting oft* the joints of the 
little fingers. This they do, when a relative dies, or some 
national calamity occurs. While we were at anchor in 
the harbor of Nungalooa, one of the natives came aboard, 
and requested the blacksmith to sharpen his knife for him. 
He was asked why he wished it to be sharper than it was, 
and in reply extended the little finger of his right hand. 
The blacksmith conjectured his purpose, but could hardly 
believe it real, and continued sharpening the knife, till 
he had given to it a very keen edge. The islander took 
it and left the ship. Not many days afterward, he came 
again aboard. When he was asked what use he had 
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kaod, but the first joint of the little finger had been ser* 
ered, and the stump was not yet healed. We then said 
lo him quothaV^ who did it? he answered quow, I, my- 
self, quothal how? i8cecUy,ynth a knife, qu0ihal whyP 
WMtte-^natte tuneruJi, my mother is dead. Here he ex- 
plained this delicate operation, which was, first to cut 
into the flesh deep enough to bring the edge of the knifb 
in contact with the bone — then to make a bold stroke, with 
a quick turning of the knife, and the joint is divided. It 
may readily be imagined that no other motive than curi- 
osity induced us to learn this process. 

On the interment of a chief, his wives suffer themselves 
to be strangled. Decorated with garlands and necklaces, 
and attended by their friends with music and dancing, 
they follow the corpse to the burial. A rope is passed 
around the necks of the miserable victims, and pulled by 
men ready for the purpose, till life is extinct. Each is 
llien buried in the same grave with her husband. This 
volnntary sacrifice seems intended to show their affection. 
Possibly they may have a confused notion of following 
their deceased partner to some other world. Whatever 
be the motive, the existence of such practices at this day 
occasions painful reflections. 

Then there is the horrible ceremony connected with 
the sacred cocoo'^ut. By this, the priest determines the 
win of their gods respecting the fate of foreigners who 
may have been wrecked on the islands. These are led 
to the Boore, and ranged in a semicircle before the 
priest, king and warriors of the tribe. The priest takes 

* This interrogatiTe is of pretty general application, and the precise 
laeaoing of it is to be gathered firom the drift of the conversation, or from 
accompanying gestures. 
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dw nut and spins it, like a top, on the floor of the httild* 
ing. If, three times in succession, the eyes of the nut, 
when it stops, point to the same person, he is to be slain. 
This series of three trials is repeated as many times as 
there are foreigners present. If no one is designated in 
this way, they judge that it is the will of their gods that 
life should be spared. This was told me by individuals 
who had long resided at the Fijiis, and who had them* 
selves witnessed the process, and I myself, in the Boore 
of Soma-Soma, and in buildings of the kind on the island 
of Tacanova, saw some of the sacred cocoa-nuts. I have 
seen them applied to determine which of a number of 
hogs should be slain for a feast. 

These savages are Cannibals, as the following incident 
will show. One afternoon, whilst the Glide was at an- 
chor ofl*Bonne-Rarah, my attention was directed towards 
the shore by the loud shouts of a party of natives. From 
what I afterwards learned from several of the crew who 
were on shore at the time, it seems that the warriors of 
Bonne-Rarah had long been at war with the Miambooans, 
over whom they had just obtained a victory, and were 
now returning to the town with two slain bodies of the 
enemy, set apart for a cannibal feast. As they drew 
near, they were met by a large number of natives from 
the village manifesting by yells and excited movements 
the wildest joy. The bodies were then divested of their 
clothing, and extended on the ground, whilst the savages 
stood near with faces painted black and looking unusu* 
ally ferocious. Revenge appeared to be their controlling 
impulse. A woman, who asserted that one of the de- 
ceased had slain her husband in battle, stepped forward, 
and, after presenting to the mouth of the corpse a bowl 
of angona, as if inviting it to drink, dashed it with such 
force into its face, as to break the bowl in pieces. She 
5* 
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ftbeR plaeed a lock of hair, supposed to have belonged lo 
her husband, upon its mouth, and, afler ofieriog a bamboo 
stick filled with water, continued beating the body, ia 
the highest pitch of savage frenzy and madness, until the 
bamboo stick was completely shivered. Whilst the wo- 
man was thus engaged, some of the natives, with thek* 
bodies painted and oiled in a disgusting manner, per- 
formed a hideous and revolting dance. Their awful yells 
pierced the air with appalling effect and the deaK>mae 
ferocity of their movements were frightful to behold. The 
woman then requested them to use the pieces of bamboo 
which she put into their hands, in preparing the bo^es 
for the feast. The victims were then cut up and roasted, 
and, afterwards, distributed in portions to the king and 
bis warriors, dressed with yams, plantains and other veg- 
etables. 

The Fijii style of cooking is this. A hole is made in 
the ground about eighteen inches deep, and, in form, like 
an inverted cone. The sides are lined with stones. In 
this oven a fire is kindled, till the stones are sufficiently 
heated, when the coals are taken out, and the articles of 
food wrapped up in plantain and cocoa-nut leaves, are 
deposited in it and covered over with grass and earth. 
Nothing can excel the richness of what is cooked in this 
way. The juices, which, by our process, escape by 
evaporation, are retained. Clay kettles, also, hardened 
by exposure to the sun, are used for preparing liquids. 
These are semi-globular in form, and are supported over 
the fire by three or four large stones. No salt is used in 
the preparation of their food. 

Angona {ava) is the name of a root found at these isl- 
ands, which is much valued by the natives for its stimu- 
lating qualities. The beverage made from it is used on 
all public occasions, especially at the religious ceremo « 
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mos. The method of prefHuruig it is curiovis. Alter 
acmpiBg the root perfectly cleim, and rinsing their mouths 
with water, the savages masticate it into balls of pulp, 
the size of a hen's egg, being careful, meanwhile, to 
swallow none of the precious juice. These balls aire then 
placed in a large wooden bowl, into which water it 
poured, and after the ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
the liquor is strained, and passed round in cocoa-nut gob- 
lets. The stimulus of this ava is not very great, for fron 
what I saw of its effects, it seemed to be of far less in- 
toxicating quality than many liquors used by more re- 
fined and polished people. 

Their wars are quite frequent. A month seldom passed 
while we were at the Fijiis, that intelligence of some bat- 
tle was not received. Before going cmt to fight, the men 
are busy in arranging their hair and beards, in painting 
their faces one half red and the other black, and in ex- 
ereifidng themselves with clubs and spears. Thus pre- 
pared they go forth to meet their foe, in companies of 
tens and twenties, amidst the din of the war-drum* and 
the benedictions of their wives and children. They gen- 
erally contrive to make the attack at night. Arrived at 
the hostile village, they stealthily surround it, and, at a 
preconcerted signal, sound the war-yell and rush into it, 
capturing the women and children, and breaking in the 
skulls of the men. 

Though we frequently witnessed the Religious ceremo- 
nies of this people, our imperfect acquaintance with the 
language and the complicated character of the ceremo- 
nies themselves, prevented us from understanding their 
exact import. The islanders appear, however, to believe 
in a Great Spirit who made and governs all things, though 

* A hollow log of wood, beaten with two sticks. The sound is some- 
thing like a blacksmith's ten pound ten. 
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I have seen at the doors of their Boore, and other places, 
blocks of wood wound about with native cloth, which I 
supposed to be idols. They have priests, whom the peo- 
ple evidently believe to be at times in direct intercourse 
with the Great Spirit and to be the exponents of his will. 
'Hie customs of tattooing their bodies and of cutting off the 
fingers and toes, are to be classed among their Religious 
rites. Entrance into the Boore is forbidden to the women 
and to the lower classes of men, whilst the priests and 
higher chiefs frequently assembled there to discuss mat- 
ters of policy in church and in state, and to perform 
worship. 

Any thing consecrated is said to be tabooed, and is not 
to be touched ; this is manifested by wrapping around it a 
piece of native cloth. They seem to be very punctilious 
and sincere in the exercise of their religion, and submit 
without murmuring to its penalties and prohibitions. 

It is necessary, at every great feast, to ascertain the 
will of the Great Spirit. Shortly after our shipwreck, a 
great feast was given by the mountaineers to the king of 
Bonne-Rarah, which many of the ship's company attend- 
ed. After many introductory ceremonies had been per- 
formed, five hogs, which had been presented by the 
mountaineers, were placed before the priest and king 
who sat together, when the king desired the priest to as- 
certain the divine will respecting the animals. The 
priest muttered over many incoherent words, then took 
in his hand the sacred cocoa-nut, and invoked the aid of 
the Great Spirit. 

After repeated trials, the priest was unable to bring 
the nut into the required position. Various reasons were 
assigned for the failure, as that a sufficient number of 
hogs was not sacrificed, or that some part of the ritual 
had been imperfectly performed. All agreed that the 
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Great Spirit was aiigry for some cause. We began te 
fear that some of our number might be taken to supply 
the deficiency^ when the king, who had not lost his pa* 
tience, though excessively hungry, ordered the priest to 
promise a great feast and sacrifice at some future time, 
and to try the cocoa-nut again. The priest once more 
went through the forms, the people meanwhile regardii^ 
him with great awe, when at last the eyes of the nut 
pointed to the hogs. The king slyly bantered the priest, 
by saying that he knew the will of the Great Spirit better 
than his reverence, and then, with a roar of laughter, 
gave orders to slay and eat. 

When the fruits of the earth begin to ripen, the king 
with his principal men repair to a field, when a yam id 
dug up and presented to the priest, who offers a thanks* 
giving to the Great Spirit for sending the crop of yams^ 
and beseeching a continuance of the blessing. 

Captain Archer, on one occasion, desired to purchaae 
some yams, and applied, for the purpose, to the king of 
Bonne-Rarah who had informed him that they were now 
ripe. He was told that they could not yet be sold, astha 
priest had not presented the first fruits to the Great Spirit 
No persuasion could avail with the king to sell them, 
till the usual ceremony was performed. 

They imagine that we have a God distinct from their 
own. One of our officers was once sailing with them in 
their canoes, when the wind became adverse, and, after 
trying their own prayers ineffectually, they requested him 
to pray to his God, that the wind might become more 
propitious. And, previous to the Glide's leaving Nunga* 
looa, an influential chief, from a neighboring island, 
being on board with some of his tribe, whilst an officer 
was taking the altitude of the sun, inquired what' he was 
doing, when the officer, being at a loss how to answer 
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^e inquiry, and recollecting the notions of-the natives 
respecting communication with the Supreme Being, re- 
plied that he was talking with the Great Spirit. The 
chief gave implicit belief to this assertion, and creeping 
forward with great awe, begged to see the '* white man's 
Grod." The officer was using one of the dark screens of 
the quadrant, which gave to the sun a deep red appear- 
ance, and, as the chief, on looking through the glass, 
caught a glimpse of the orb on the level with the horizon, 
he cried out to his companions with perfect astonishment, 

** The white man's God is a red God; has brought 

him down to the water to speak to him." 

When the crew were engaged in curing Beche-le-mer, 
it became necessary to work through the night, and the 
hired natives with ourselves stood "watch and watch.** 
The officer's watch, by which the time was kept, was a 
source of continual wonder to the natives. To prevent 
their annoying inquisitiveness, they were told that there 
was a little man in the watch who told the time. They 
were perfectly satisfied with this reply, and frequently 
inquired, in the watches of the night, what the little man 
said about going to sleep. 

They had the same superstitious regard for the lock 
of a musket, the action of the main-spring, written char- 
acters, &c. Natives were sometimes sent with a written 
order to the ship, that they might obtain articles due to 
them. It was with great difficulty that they were persuad- 
ed that the piece of paper would produce the article ; and, 
when finally convinced of the fact, readily believed that 
some supernatural power was connected with it. 

Whilst they thus readily believe an absurdity, they 
treat scientific facts with the utmost contempt. One clear 
and beautiful night, afler the loss of the ship, a chief 
with many of his followers and one of our officers was 
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lying on the ground near the Boore. The chief, who 
was of a thoughtful disposition, inquired how the ship 
found its way to his country. This brought on a discus- 
sion respecting theoretical navigation. The officer began 
discoursing on the simplest rudiments of school-boy as- 
tronomy, and though he stated nothing but scientific facts, 
his explanations were received with complete derision, 
and the chief with a sneer asked him how long it was 
since he had visited the moon and stars. The lecturer 
Was completely nonplussed by this interruption, and his 
andience broke out into the wildest laughter, and, fre- 
quently on meeting him afterwards in his walks, taunted 
him with his fictions about the *' Great Spirit's eyes." 
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Amval at Luzon— Severe thunder-storm — A visit from the Telegraph sta- 
tion—Anchorage off Civete — Description of that place — ^The Peasantry- 
Fourth of July — Sail for Manilla — Appearance of the city — River Pa- 
sig— Fort— Aborigines — Chinese — ^Their dress, food, mechanical skill — 
Their Junks— Spanish, English and American residents— The schooner 
Antarctic — ^The Glide sails for the Sandwich Islands. 

Afler a passage of fifly days, the Glide came m sight 
of Luzon, the largest of the Phillippine Islands. 

Whilst passing through the strait St. Bernard, we ex- 
perienced a very severe thunder-storm, accompanied with 
torrents of rain. The lightning was so intensely vivid as 
to blind our eyes at each successive flash, and, during 
the terrific peals of thunder, we almost unconsciously 
closed our ears. Although every link of our chain-con- 
ductor seemed to be surcharged with electricity, and to 
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Sparkle with the descending fluid, yet, with three hundred 
casks of powder on hoard, we were carried safety 
through. 

On our entrance into the bay, we received a short visit 
from several persons belonging to the telegraph station, 
and then immediately stood on for Civete, a town situated 
on the island Luzon, about ten miles from Manilla. We 
soon reached the port, and, after dropping anchor within 
a mile of the town, two officers came on board, who, from 
their inquiries, I judged were the captain of the port and 
the visiting physician. 

One of the crew, who had been sometime ill, was im- 
mediately removed to the hospital, where, in a few days, 
he recovered his health sufficiently to resume his usual 
duties. 

Civete presents signs of considerable trade. It has 
several hundred stores, mostly occupied by Chinese, 
who, with Spaniards, seem to compose full two-thirds of 
a population of nearly ten thousand persons. The streets, 
though narrow and irregular, are generally paved and 
edged with stone side-walks. The houses are chiefly of 
wood, two stories high, and with gable ends of triangular 
form facing the street. The cross, surmounting the 
churches, denotes the dominant religion. 

Of a pleasant morning ashore, a motley company of 
men, women and children on donkies, hastening from the 
suburbs to market with their commodities, was an amu- 
sing spectacle. One donkey I observed deliberately pa- 
cing his way with four boys upon his back, each having a 
basket of wares. Many other groups, almost as pictu- 
resque, were travelling along. At the market-place itself 
was much stir: butchers, poulterers, fruiterers and other 
dealers exhibiting what they had for sale, and bargaining 
with yankee-like shrewdness. 
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July 4th. Being almost antipodes to our friends at 
home, we were awakened on the morning of our national 
anniversary by no patriotic bells or cannon. No accla^ 
mations rent the air. We saw no long civic procession 
with its glittering soldiers and martial music, and heard 
no loud encomiums of our fathers' valor and our coun- 
try's glory. In honor of the day we would gladly have 
fired a salute at sunrise and sunset; but this would have 
violated the regulations of the port. We, however, sent 
aloft the " stars and stripes," and they waved proudly at 
the mizen-peak. Many of us had leave to go ashore, 
and we rambled about the interior of the island, making 
the most of our day's independence, and enjoying the 
new and beautiful scenery. From this excursion we re- 
turned to the ship much delighted. Indeed, some of our 
number, either from the inspiration of the day or another 
cause, were in excessively high spirits. 

At Civete, we remained eight or ten days, during 
which time the ship was thoroughly repaired. We theft 
sailed for Manilla to discharge our cargo, which had been 
sold to certain Chinese merchants. 

Manilla is pleasantly situated upon the western coast 
of Luzon, is of some commercial importance, and has a 
large population. A high wall, completely surrounding 
the city, amply defends it. A substantial bridge, of two 
or three furlongs' length, crossing the river Pasig nearly 
a mile from the open sea, connects it with its suburbs. 
Manilla, from the harbor, is a pleasing sight. The com- 
pactness of its buildings, and its numerous spires make it 
seem larger than it is. 

On a massive pier at the end of a mole extending into 
the harbor at the left of the entrance into the river Pasig, 
is a large lighthouse, which is kept in excellent order 
6 
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by the goveniment, and adds much to the cmnmerdAl 
interests of Manilla. 

Opposite this lighthouse is the fort, adjoining the wall, 
which is well supplied with means of defbnce, and seems 
to be an effectual barrier to the intrusion of hostile ves- 
sels. The shallowness of the water also at this place, 
adds to the security of the city. 

The river Pasig, where it flows by the city proper, is 
full of animation at all times of the day ; boats of various 
sorts and sizes constantly plying hither and thither; and 
washer-women beating clothes along the banks with 
stones and billets of wood. Scores of boats belonging to 
vessels in the harbor may sometimes be seen going up 
the stream, which is fresh a half-mile above the bridge, 
and returning with their supplies. The extreme width of 
the Pasig is not over six furlongs. It is navigable by 
small vessels as far as the bridge. 

The native-inhabitants of Manilla are of short stature 
and olive complexion. They have coarse, black hair, 
which is usually worn close cut on the back of the head, 
and long in front. 

Though seemingly a temperate people, they devote 
much time to card-playing, cock-fighting and similar spe- 
cies of gambling. Treacherous, covetous, and too indo- 
lent to earn an honest livelihood, they practice every vil- 
lany to get money. Notwithstanding severe laws and 
a vigorous police, assassinations of foreigners, under the 
cover of night, are not infrequent. They live mostly in 
the outskirts of the city, in wretched tenements, and sub- 
sist chiefly on rice and fish. 

Eight Manilla-men were shipped by Captain Archer 
for the return voyage to the Fijiis. They showed a very 
vicious and malevolent disposition, and were exceedingly 
disagreeable companions. Had they had physical force 
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e&mi|^li, they would, no doubt, have applied it to some 
knayish end. Yet are found exceptions to this general 
character. In my walks about Civete and Manilla, 1 
saw some copper-colored men, who were of courteous 
and honorable demeanor. And some of the most efficient 
military companies are composed of them. 

The industrious habits of resident Chinese are in strik- 
ing contrast with the sluggishness of the Aborigines. 
They are principally tradesmen and mechanics. Con- 
sistently with their national vanity they associate but 
little with others. Their dislike of interference and te- 
nacity of what they deem their rights, I had, both at this 
time and subsequently, good opportunities to observe. 
They are, in truth, a peculiar people, as is manifest 
from their studied non-intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, and their exclusion of foreigners and their innova- 
tions from the towns and cities of the Celestial Empire. 

However laudable may be the curiosity of those out- 
side the walls of China to know more of what is done 
within them, and to explain its mysterious exclusiveness, 
yet the attempt of other nations forcibly to enter her do- 
minions must be regarded as an assumption of power, a 
breach of international courtesy, and of a right universal- 
ly held and acknowledged. 

The Chinese, like other people, consume much time 
in arranging their hair. I have frequently seen them sit 
an hour at work upon it. The whole head is kept bare, 
except a circle about the crown, from which the hair, 
skilftdly braided and tapering to a point, descends to 
a great length. However repulsive to our notions this 
mode may be, nothing can surpass the symmetry and 
beauty of the braid. Whether the desire of not dis- 
turbing this nice adjustment of their hair, or of dis- 
playing it to better advantage, be their motive for not 
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wearing hats, I know not; but of hundreds of Clmieee, 
whom I saw m the streets of Manilla, all but two or tkreer 
were bareheaded. 

The dress of the wealthier Chinese in Manilla, consistn 
of a frock and trowsers, made of the richest silks audi 
crapes, with numerous clasps of gold and sBver, satio 
shoes, and knee-caps curiously embroidered. The dress of 
the poorer sort is of similar style, but of coarser material. 

The taste of the higher classes, in respect of food, is 
aangular. Beche-le-mer, shades' fins, and swallows' 
nests purified by a peculiar process, are their especial 
luxuries. The lower classes subsist on rice, which much 
abounds, and is easily obtained, though they also eat 
voraciously such dainties as rats, cats and dogs. These 
animals I frequently saw hawked about the street* of 
Manilla, and exposed for sale in the Chinese stalk. 

Howeyer much we may laugh at the fismcied superior- 
ity of the Chinese in other matters, we ougl^ certainly to 
give credit for their nice mechanical skiU in little things. 
The beautiful specimens of their manu&oture, which I 
saw in their stores at Civete and Manilla, greatfy sur^ 
prised me. Among them were exquisite fans, made of 
sandal wood and the rice plant, and silk shawls and ker* 
chiefs of elaborate finish. 

The Chinese junks are singular and ill-constructed 
vessels. At a mile's distance, their appearance, like 
huge floating castles, struck me as somewhat imposing. 
But a closer view dispelled the illusion. Such dumsy 
contrivances for saihng, I never saw before. They are 
of crescent form, with a profusion of ornamental carved 
work, and poop and prow marked so indistinctly, that» 
till I discerned two monstrous eyes painted near the wa- 
ter-line, I could hardly distinguish stem from stem. 
Every thing about them seemed to be at loose ends. The 
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jimk, like a common ship, has three masts, to each of 
which, and of proportional size, is affixed a parallelogram* 
shaped matting sail, strengthened by stout bamboos, ar- 
ranged like reef-bands in a ship's topsails. To the ex- 
tremities of these bamboos, ropes, reaching to the deck, 
are attached, to reef and furl the canvass. The labor of 
raising the mainsidl, which has a hoist of twenty five feet 
or more, and weighs much, is very great. Twenty men 
I have seen busily occupied an hour in hoisting it. 

How superior to such ungainly craft was our beautiful 
ship. Here were time and place for everything; here 
every man knew his duty, and ** with a will *' performed 
it. Before the junk's mainsail could have been hoisted, 
we could have got ready for sea, weighed anchor, and 
sheeted home our sails. And had there been any occa- 
sion of hostilities, we might, perhaps, have shown a spe- 
cimen of Yankee prowess, that would somewhat have 
disconcerted the '^ Children of the Sun." 

ManiUa beii^ in the power of Spain, her .civil and ec- 
clesiastical affairs are conducted, in the main, by Span- 
ish deputies. At the comers of the principal streets, and 
along the embankments of the river, may be seen many 
officers in uniform, maintaining a keen espionage over 
the people generally, and passengers on landing. Holy 
Padres too, with crucifixes and pictures of the Virgin 
hanging from their necks, perambulate the streets, bare- 
headed and barefooted, impressive representatives of the 
Romish Church. 

At Manilla is a goodly number of English and Amer- 
ican residents. They belong to the trading part of the 
community, and many of them are said to have acquired 
great riches. 

It much disappointed the crew to hear that Capt. A. 
had determined to return to the Fijiis for another cargo 
6* 
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of Beche-le-^ner; ibr the c<NmiciottsnesA of having takeo^ 
as we hoped, a final leave of the F^ii Islands, with all 
the toils and perils we had there endured, much animat- 
ed our spirits, and we looked forward with eager joy to 
the ship's lading at Manilla for the homeward voyage. 

The day before our departure, the schooner Antarctic, 
cooHnanded by Captain Morrell of New-York, sailed for 
the Washington Islands. She passed within a few rods 
of the Glide. She was a beautifiil vessel, of a fine model, 
and well proportioned, with decks spacious and of chalky- 
whiteness, and her sails, rigging and spars were in per- 
fect order. Cannon projected from her port-holes, and 
there were, I should think, forty men aboard, chiefly 
Manilla men. An account of this vessel's disai^roiui 
voyage, and of the massacre of her first officer, Mr 
Wallace, and many of the crew, has been published^ 

July 17th. Saturday. We sailed this day for the Fi- 
jiis by the way of the Sandwich Islands. 
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An American whale-ship— Arrival at Maui — Lahaina — A Missionary meet- 
ing—Respect shown by the natives for the Sabbath — Departare — Owy- 
hee— Penrhyn's Island— Attacked by the natives— Nanppw escape of the 
Captain — ^Perilous situation — ^The Glide fills away. 

Little occurred to disturb the monotony of our passage, 
rendered longer than usual by light winds almost con- 
stantly prevailing, until, for the first time during nearly 
ninety days, a distant vessel was descried. Those only, 
who have been long on the sea can know ho>v gratefully 
the cry, " Sail ho !*' fell upon our ears, and made our 
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kesrts lieat quieker with tfaetr gladdened blood. In a 
short time we drew near enough to see the American flag 
floating from the vessel's maat-head. Akhoagh anxious 
to specdc the stranger, we were preyented from so doing 
hj whales suddenly appearing in our midst The vessel 
''hove to," to secure them, and the Glide, lest she 
should dkturb the fish, courteously veered a few points. 
Several of the whales were secured, and the opportunity 
to observe the mode of their capture somewhat made up 
lor our disappointment. 

The next day, October the ninth, the Glide anived at 
Maui, one of the Sandwich Islands. The sight of this 
lovely island, the grateful smell of land, and the prospect 
of a change of food, much enlivened our spirits. 

We had hardly secured our anchorage off the village 
of Lahaina, when we were visited by some natives, from 
whom we obtained goats, fowls, yams, tare, bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts and various other articles of food, abundant 
and of good quality. We had been surfeited with salt 
provisions, and this supply of fresh food was truly accept- 
able and timely. 

Maui is one of the Sandwich Islands, next in size to 
Hawaii. From the shore as far back as the mountains, 
a mile's distance, the land is low and in a highly culti- 
vated state. Farther beyond, the soil is sterile, and the 
face of the country remarkably abrupt. 

The village of Lahaina contains about forty or fifly 
buildings constructed in the native fashion, but having a 
cleanly appearance. A few rods behind the compact 
settlement is the residence of the Rev. Mr. Richards. 
This is a neat edifice, two stories high, painted white, 
with a piazza in front, and shaded by trees, looking very 
tastefully and pleasantly. All who had occasion to men- 
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tion the name of this demoted missionaiy Bpoke of him 
with high respect. 

On the Sunday after our arrival at Maui, several of 
the crew, and among them myself, went ashore to attend 
divine service. Although not incredulous of what I had 
often heard concerning the Sandwich Islanders' renun- 
ciation of idolatry and of their conversion to the Christian 
faith, I was curious to see and judge for myself. Seven- 
teen months, too, had rolled away since a preacher's voice 
saluted my ear, and to revive recollections of home and 
of its sacred enjoyments, was a strong motive to attend 
the meeting. 

-'The services were held in a retired spot, where the 
burning sun was shaded, and the light agreeably softened 
by the dense foliage of trees. From the branch of a 
large, old tree, which stood near the entrance of this 
arbor, hung the bell that summoned the islanders to their 
worship. 

Towards this sacred place we saw the natives wending 
their way, as the '* second bell " began to ring. Their 
deportment was becoming, yet we could not but smile at 
the singular dress of some of them. It was precisely 
what might be expected in a people just emerging from 
wholly savage life. One was girt with a strip of native 
cloth, and, over it, he wore a blue broadcloth coat : 
another, besides his tapa of native cloth, strutted along 
with a pair of high-heeled boots and an umbrella; and 
still another gratified his newly acquired taste with a pair 
of trowsers and a cane. Other similar combinations of 
dress were to be observed. 

As soon as the Rev. Mr. Richards and his wife had 
entered, we went in, and seated ourselves upon the 
ground under a tree. The natives were gathered around 
in various postures, many of them sitting on chairs uid 
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sto<^, whidi they ha^ brought with them from their 
homes. Near the minister was the choir, of about twenty 
persons, who, judging from their demeanor and dress, I 
took to be chiefs and their wives. 

Although the exercises were conducted in the Ha- 
waiian language, and not understood by us, yet the famil- 
iar form of worship and the American preacher made the 
occasion extremely impressive. After witnessing the 
awful excesses of Paganism at the Fijii Islands, what we 
now saw seemed more like a beautiful vision, sent to turn 
our thoughts awhile from the hardships of our lot, than a 
reality. A more orderly congregation I never witnessed. 
Here and there amid the listening group might be seen 
s&me gray-haired man, who, for over three-score years, 
had paid to idol-gods unhallowed worship, but whose dim 
eyes were now blessed with Gospel light. 

After the sermon, the whole congregation arose and 
sang " Old Hundred " in their native tongue. I could 
ncrt but be thankful that all languages were alike to Om- 
niseience. Memory was busy with the past, and I was 
deeply affected. Who could be otherwise, in such a 
place, under such circumstances, with all tender and 
hallowed associations crowding in upon the mind ? Paine 
himself could not have looked in upon that assembly now 
j<Hning in the praises of God, whose voices had once been 
unked in savage yells and war-songs only, without being 
convinced by so practical an argument, that there is 
something in Religion which his philosophy could not 
fathom. The whole occasion was religiously sublime, — 
Nature's children, in Nature's temple, worshipping the 
Christian's God. 

From what I could see, I judged that the natives had 
mueh respect for the Sabbath. During the intermission 
between the services a becoming stillness pervaded the 
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TiUage; and the canoes, which on the day prerioas were 
studding the harbor, had all been hauled up on shore. 

The American Mission here appeared to be in a fiour* 
ishing condition. Among other indications of its pros- 
perity was a new church, which we noticed was nearly 
completed, and which, certainly, was much needed at 
Lahaina. 

Our very short stay at this island, and the pressure of 
work abroad, prevented our going ashore as often as we 
could have desired. I defer then, for the present, a more 
minute description of the Sandwich Islanders, as we af- 
terwards had better opportunities to learn their general 
character. 

October the fifleenth. The Glide now saUed for the 
Fijii Islands. Passing within sight of Owyhee, I looked 
upon the grandeur of its scenery with pleasure, and with 
pain called to mind the illustrious navigator, Captain 
Cook, who was here so cruelly slain. 

When within a few miles of Penrhyn's island, situated 
in 9^ 12' South Latitude, and in 167^ 43^ West Lofigi- 
tude, we noticed some canoes, filled with savages, coming 
off to the ship. Wishing to procure some grass for our 
live stock, we "hove to," and awaited their approach. 
Their number and ^rength made it prudent to put our- 
selves in a defensive position; each man was armed, and 
our cannon, loaded with grape-shot, were run out at the 
port-holes. 

Presently were* alongside fifty or sixty of the most re- 
pulsive monsters that I ever beheld ; very tall, of com- 
plexion unmixed black; with coarse, stiff hair, like hogs' 
bristles, and their language, if such it was, more resem- 
bling dog-barking than articulate speech. Their whole 
aspect was truly terrific. They were not permitted to 
come on board, but only to clamber up the sides of tke 
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vessel. Tke ship's *' channels" fore and aft, on both 
1^68, were filled with them. The Glide's company was 
ahoot thistj men, all armed; yet our situation was very 
perilous. 

Whilst Captain Archer was selecting some articles of 
trade, a spear was hurled at him by a savage standing in 
the larboard mizen channels. I stood within four or five 
feet of the captain, and saw the savage, but his move* 
ment was so quick, that I could not in season give the 
alarm. The captain was leaning over the larboard hen- 
coop, his back was towards the savage, and but fi)r a 
providential turning of his head, the spear would have 
pierced his neck; as it was, it grazed his neck, and in- 
flicted a slight wound. 

This seemed to be a signal for attack; the savages 
became exceedingly clamorous. The captain command- 
ed ''fire," It was a fearful order, and was fearfiiUy 
obeyed. Five or six savages, among them the one who 
hurled the spear, were shot, and fell back with a death- 
^riek into the sea. Others were severely wounded by 
our boarding-pikes and cutlasses. Two or three of the 
crew were slightly injured in keeping the natives from 
the deck. Had the captain's order been a moment de- 
layed, the savages must have gained an ascendency over 
us, and the fate of the Glide and of her crew been sealed, 
and never, probably, known. 

As soon as the captain's command had been obeyed, I 
started, being the nearest at hand, and let go the wea- 
ther main-brace. The captain immediately ordered to 
fill away. A six-knot breeze was blowing, and the yards 
having been quickly rounded, the motion was soon suffi- 
cient to embarrass the savages, and we were enabled to 
drive them from the ship. 

To the firmness and decision of Captain Archer in this 
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fearful emergeacj, we owed our pireservation; yet, I 
have ever regarded the attempt to trade with these mfmr 
sters, under such circumstances, as an unwarraataUe 
exposure. 

As the ship moved on, the savages were obliged to re- 
treat, and we left them astern in the utmost confusion. 
Their situation was truly pitiable. The sun had set; 
there was a heavy sea, and the wind was freshening. 
They were five miles from their island. S(»ne were 
Awimming about hither and thither, to recover their ca- 
noes, which had been upset by the ship's progress; some 
went soon to the bottom, and others, who had gained 
their canoes, sat hideously bemoaning the desolation 
around them ; their eyes rolled wildly, as they hurled 
Iheir speanr towards the ship, and they howled and gnash- 
ed their teeth like so many fiends of darkness. 

We passed within a mile of the island, and observed 
numerous fires kindled along the shore, probably, as 
beacons to guide back the natives who had attacked u«« 

Penrhyn's Island is apparently about ten miles in cir- 
cumference, but a few feet above tho level of the sea, 
and is partially surrounded by a narrow belt of coral 
rock. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Arrival at Coro— Loss of the brig Fawn — Sail for Overloa 5 arrive there, 
and commence trade — David Whelpj — ^The King of Bou and his war- 
riors — Relieve four shipwrecked Englishmen — A severe storm — Massa- 
cre of two men — Sail for Miambooa. 

Afler pleasantly sailing for six weeks we were again 
at the Fijii Islands. As "we were passing Coro^ some 
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Kiatives came off to the ship, and supplied as with frerii 
proYisions. Among them were several Tongatabooans, 
who, the year before, had aided us in curing beche-de-la- 
mer. They expressed more pleasure in seeing us, than 
we felt, in visiting them again; for the prospect was not 
cheering to us, of spending here six months more, ex- 
posed to dangerous reefs and storms and hostile tribes. 
Shells, clubs and spears, which the crew exchanged with 
the natives for Chinese trinkets, added much to our stock 
of curiosities, which now made a respectable museum of 
our spacious forecastle. 

A few days after our arrival at the Fijiis, we were in- 
formed of the loss of the brig Fawn of Salem, by one of 
her crew. The frequent disasters, which had here oc- 
curred, and our perils also, made it very probable, that 
the Glide herself would never reach home. 

On the twenty-fourth of November, the Glide arrived 
at Overlou. Our first and third officers, with a portion 
of the crew, were despatched in one of the boats to La- 
kamba, an island about twenty miles distant, to open and 
conduct the intended traffic in beche-de-la-mer, for the 
shallow water prevented the ship's sailing thither; and 
aboard was carried on a trade in tortoise-shell and san»- 
dal wood with the savages of Overlou, Bou and Bratta. 

Knowing that on the completion of our second cargo 
we were to leave the Fijiis finally, the men at Lakamba 
worked with zeal. The men aboardship were no less in- 
dustrious. The armorer and his mate manufactured 
knives, chisels, and other cutlery for exchange. The 
carpenter was busy at his bench. Aloft some were re- 
pairing the rigging; on deck, others were mending sailis, 
and making matting-bags to pack beche-de-la-mer. The 
sun shone not on a more faithful crew. The captain 
traded with the natives, when they came alongside, and 
7 
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4ireoted aU mattew abowd. Thiw prosperously passed 
sovoral weeks. 

We were frequei^y visited by David Whelpy, the 
American chieftain at Overlou; sometimes accompanied 
by two or three of his warriors. He was usually dressed 
as a sailor, and had with him a loaded rifle, whose good 
qualities were the main topic of his conversation. He 
also told us much concerning his singular life, and his 
adopted people, over whom he seemed to have great in- 
fluence, owing to his superior wbdom, and the good 
terms existing between him and the powerfiil king of 
Bou. 

The king of Bou himself sometimes visited us. When 
this old chief, whose complexion was ** darkness visible," 
out of which peered two deep-set glaring eye-balls, with 
a grizly beard tapering to a point a foot below his chin, 
fiwt came al<Higside, in his large double canoe, of curi- 
ous and imposing structure, able to hold a hundred per- 
sons or more, and with a triangular matting sail as large 
as the Glide 'smaintopsail; — accompanied by forty or fifty 
vigorous black warriors, huge, but symmetrical in shape, 
with elegant white turbans on their heads, and ornaments 
of various kinds hanging from their ears, girt with snow- 
white iapaSy and holding massive clubs and spears, which 
they could use with terrible effect; the whole spectacle 
was truly impressive, yet, when the whole savage com- 
pany, as it were '^ Satan and his peers," came on board 
the ship, I could not but have and express to a comrade 
my fears of the event. 

The general belief that the king, though tyrannical to 
his subjects, was friendly to the whites, accounts for so 
many savages being allowed to come on board, and go 
about among the men, who, while at work, were unarmed. 
This friendship, I doubt not, really existed. His Majesty 
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was lughlj delighted with his visits aboard, and with good 
reason, for here he found a certain friend of his, Alcohol 
by name. He generally issued from his friend's quarters 
with a step somewhat less majestic than with what he 
entered them. 

One morning, Dec. 10th, about forty of the savages 
of Overlou brought some fruit off to the ship, ostensibly 
for trade. Two or three only of these savages, such was 
their known character, were allowed to come on board 
at a time. But nine or ten of the crew were present, 
variously occupied, and in different parts of the ship. 
The armorer and myself were at work together on the 
forecastle. In a short time our suspicions were excited 
by seeing them engaged in close conversation, and count- 
ing the men '' Eudonga, Rua, Tolo, Va, Leema, Ono, 
Vetu,*' &c., one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, &c. 
The armorer was going afl to inform the captain of this 
circumstance, when our second officer, on looking over 
the ship's side, saw some savages busily passing up 
weapons to others standing in the *' channels." The 
men aloft, having also perceived this manoeuvre, hurried 
down upon deck, and discharged a volley of musketry 
over the heads of the savages, which dispersed them. 
Some leaped into the sea, others into their canoes, and 
swam or paddled ashore in great consternation, leaving 
behind many clubs and spears. 

While we were at Overlou, a large double canoe ar- 
rived there from Bou, bringing four Englishmen, who 
had been wrecked among the Islands. They had no 
other clothing than the tapa about the waist ; two of them 
were much emaciated by long illness, and all were worn 
down by privation and distress. Captain Archer at once 
supplied them with suitable apparel and medicines. The 
crew also gladly contributed to their wants. In return, 
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they were efficient helpers in caring hcche-de-Ia-mer. 
One was an excellent singer, and relieved our toil with 
his charming songs. With this addition we were thirty- 
three in numher. 

On the 16th of December we encountered a terrific 
storm, which continued nearly- two days. We lost both 
of our bower-anchors by the parting of their cables, and 
had only the ship's kedge left, to which we lashed one of 
the guns, and bent the remainder of the chain-cable. 
We anxiously awaited the event of the storm, for near 
at hand were dangerous rocks and reefs, and we were in 
the neighborhood of the most ferocious savages of the 
Fijiis. At length, to our extreme joy, the gale abated 
without the ship's receiving serious damage. 

A calm succeeded the storm, but the cable of our re- 
maining anchor having parted, probably by contact widi 
rocks at the bottom, the ship was driven upon a reef by 
the force of the current. As this disaster happened 
about midnight, the drifting of the ship was unobserved 
by the watch on deck, and no danger was perceived, untfl 
we struck. "All hands ahoy, the ship is among the 
breakers!" was no sooner cried than heeded. The boats 
were immediately lowered, and sent ahead with tow-lines 
attached to the bowsprit, but so strong was the current, 
and such was the length of cable dragging on the bottom, 
that the most strenuous exertions were made for an hour 
to little purpose. Beside the critical position of the ship, 
the connection of the reef with the shore caused appre- 
hension of an attack from the savages in our almost de- 
fenceless condition. But relief came. A gentle breeze 
arose, filled our loosened sails, and soon freed us fi*om 
the reef It was now between the first and second hours 
of the morning, and we were darkly feeling our way 
along, in momentary expectation of striking some hidden 
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tock. Dftj, however, at last dawaed upoa «», and w^ 
were safe. 

We now bore away for Soma Soma, to procure the 
cables and anchors of the wrecked brig Fawn; and after 
accomplishmg our purpose, returned to our anchorage 
off Overlou. 

At early dawn, one morning after our return, the sec- 
ond officer, carpenter, and six of the foremast hands were 
sent ashore to get an anchor-stalk. The boat as usual 
when despatched ashore, was well supplied with arms and 
ammunition. When the beach was gained, one of the 
party, a boj, was left in charge of the boat, and the rest 
jrepaired to the nearest woods to cut a suitable piece of 
timber. Presently, about twenty savages appeared on 
the beach, some armed with clubs aad spears, and others 
bearing parcels of fruit, which they had brought, seem- 
ingly, to solicit trafiic. Finding the men too busy to 
trade with them, and observing but one person in charge 
of the boat, they much annoyed the boy, and at length 
l>oldly began to lay hold on the contents of the boat. 
The boy instantly gave an alarm. The men hearing 
the cry were making for the boat, when the savages in a 
body, rushed towards them. Our men levelling their 
loaded muskets, retreated backward to the beach, avoid- 
ing with great difficulty the clubs and spears hurled at 
them by the natives. Thus all but two reached the boat. 
One of these as he came down to the water's edge, im- 
prudently discharged his musket, and was instantly at- 
tacked and overpowered. He succeeded in throwing 
himself into the water, and after swimming a few strokes, 
was seen to lift his head streaming with blood, and with 
his hand beckon feebly for the boat, which, amidst the 
excitement, had been shoved off" into deep water. He 
was followed by the savages, again attacked, dragged 
\ 7* 
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aihore and slam. Tlie other vnfortiiBate man niahoJ 
from the woods, hewing his way with the butt of his mu»* 
ket through the crowd of assauHers^ and fell dead at the 
beach. 

Whilst the crew on board were busilj engaged ui 
washing decks, the fearful war-cry of the natives fell 
upon our ears. David Whelpy, who was sitting with 
-some members of his tribe, upon the taferel, cried oat, 
«* There is trouble with your shipmates ashore !" Seeing 
the flash and hearing the report of the musket, I ran n& 
to give the alarm to Captain Archer, who hastened up 
on deck, and, after scanning the beach with his *' glass/' 
to see the state of aflairs, ordered off to the shore a boal, 
in which Whelpy himself went; and his native friends in 
their canoe. 

Our feelings may be imagined as we bent oveir the 
ship''s side, and watched in silence the first boat making 
towards us, having on board, as we saw, six only of the 
eight men, who twenty minutes before had left the ship. 
Who had been left behind we knew not, until on a nearer 
approach, one of the crew exclaimed, *' I do not see 
Derby," " nor I Knight,'* added another.* 

As the boat reached the ship, and the survivors came 
slowly up the side, though no word was spoken, their 
countenances showed with what dismay they had wit- 
nessed the murder of their comrades. As soon as our 
minds could grasp the tragical reality, unbidden tears 
fell from the eyes of all on board. 

The lifeless bodies of the two men were found by the 
second boat's company, lying on the beach, stripped of 

* Joshua Derby and Cnoch Knight, both belonging to Salem, Ms. About 
.the same time, I believe, during the same month, a brother of Mr. Knight^ 
the first officer of the Ship Friendship, of Salem, was massacred hj tiie 
mtiTes oFQuallah Battoo^Sumatra. 

/ 
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tfieir clothing, and dreadfully mangled. Thej were 
wrapped in garments, immediatelj brought aboard, and 
laid out upon the quarter-deck. About eleven o'clock 
of the same day, they were committed to the care of Da- 
rid Whelpy, who carried them to his section of the island, 
and buried them. 

Although no funeral services were formally held, yet 
in the hearts of all that looked upon the dead, and walked 
the deck in sadness, were solemn thoughts of death and 
earnest hopes, that this severe and unexpected stroke 
might influence for good our afler lives. 

In the afternoon of the same day Captain Archer, with 
singular prudence and energy, despatched the second 
officer in a boat to Lakamba, to inform the party there of 
the massacre, and to order them back to the ship. Our 
men^there, we afterwards learned, had strong reasons to 
i^prehend an attack from the savages at that place, (who 
had doubtless heard of the murder) which was probably 
prevented by the defensive condition in which a season- 
able reinforcement enabled them to put the premises. 

Tlie report which we had heard on good authority, 
that the neighboring chiefs had conspired to murder " all 
hands " and take the ship, was confirmed not only by 
what had occurred, but also by our seeing canoes, filled 
with armed natives, sailing hither and thither, near the 
shore, out of the range of our cannon and muskets, as if 
in defiance of that ** retaliation " which the men of both 
boats, as they the next day returned from Lakamba, and 
one by one came on board the ship, armed each with 
loaded rifles, proclaimed alike by looks and words. 

Happily our surviving crew were now all together, 
and united in purpose by a common peril. The four 
Englishmen also eagerly joined in all our plans. Our 
boarding-nettings were triced up, our large guns were 
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dooble-flbotted, and j^pared for instant use ; and mna- 
kets, pistob, pikes and cutlasses were seized bj the men, 
in4>atient for revenge. After due preparation for the at- 
tack, the launch and two quarter-boats were brought 
alongside, and to the first officer was committed the 
charge of the little fleet, which at once directed its course 
towards the savages; and they, terrified on perceiving 
themselves to be the object of pursuit, leaped frcun their 
canoes, and swiftly swam ashore. Our men pressed on, 
and gaining the beach, destroyed several canoes, and 
drove the savages to their retreats among the mountains; 
having in the onset, it was said, slain a chief, the insti- 
gator of the murder, and wounded others. They then 
returned to the ship. 

December 29th. Having closed our business at La- 
kao^[>a, we sailed for Miambooa, where we had, the year 
before, traded. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Arrival at Miambooa— Intelligence concerning oar New Zealanders— Sail 
for Nungalooa — Another disaster— Sail for Bonne Rarab— Occupation— 
The King— Santa Beetar— Important event. 

On arriving at Miambooa, we learned that the king^ 
with his chiefs, was at a feast in a town near Nungalooa 
bay; whither the first and third officers proceeded, with 
a guide, over the mountains, to make arrangements with 
Urn for trade; and meanwhile, the Glide sailed round to 
her former anchorage, about two miles from the entrance 
of the bay, and one firom either shore. It was now the 
first day of January, 1831. The natives, in fulfilment of 
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the contract with the king, at once hegan erecting build- 
ings for our use in curing fish. 

After the delay and trouble occasioned by our efforts, 
with very slender resources, to repair the rigging which 
was in a very bad condition; and having made a new 
mast, — ^for our mainmast had become much rotted,— out 
of a tree, purchased of the natives, (one being found, with 
great difficulty, suitable for our purpose,) we prepared to 
receive our cargo, and to meet what new dangers might 
be at hand, for we durst not yet believe them ended. 

His Majesty Timbooa came on board, with a party of 
his chiefs, to pay his respects, and heartily welcomed our 
return. We were sorry to hear from him, that Louis, 
as we called one of the five New Zealanders, who had 
been left here on our departure for Manilla, had been 
slain in a contest between the Miambooans, and natives 
of Bonne Rarah, a tribe living fifty miles oft*; and that the 
other four had probably fled, as they Vere not to be 
lound. Captain Archer had made proper provision for 
them till his return, and Timbooa had endeavored to 
keep them among his people; so that no one. could be 
justly blamed for their disappearance. 

I felt a melancholy interest, shared, doubtless, by the 
rest, in again anchoring here. On many accounts, the 
place seemed to us like a home ; and our return recalled 
much to mind, that had made our life here somewhat 
eventful and adventurous; — as, the distressing death of 
young Richardson; the general repairing of the ship; — 
and the repeated burning, at night, of our buildings 
ashore. 

In a few days our establishment for curing fish was 
ready, and a trade was at once commenced with the na- 
tives, who industriously labored for us; for they, like all 
mankind, desired a little more worldly wealth, and were 
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aot content, until, beside owning a knife (isoeaiy), tt 
chisel (bellico), a hatchet (cogy-lyly), an axe (cogy4ib), 
and a string of bine beads (carah-carah-wah), tfaey had 
also each earned a musket (antiki), and some ammuni- 
tioQ (antikinnassow). 

January 28th. Our hope, however, of soon filling out 
our cargo was soon disappointed; for, before the lapse 
of two weeks, ^Hhe buildings are afire! " again startled us 
at midnight. Beside the personal danger to the shore- 
party, and general delay occasioned by these three dis- 
asters, of the same kind, that had befallen us, the pecu- 
niary loss of three hundred piculs of beche-de-la-mer, the 
aggregate stock destroyed at all the fires, was, at a low 
estimate, nine thousand dollars. Had not our trade been 
thus disastrously hindered, we should, probably, have 
obtained the residue of our cargo, in season to have 
avoided the crisis of our luckless voyage. * 

The king, as soon as he could, constructed another 
set of buildings for our use, aiid then retired to his town, 
thirty miles distant. We continued with little success 
our recommenced business, until the thirteenth of Feb- 
ruary, when the natives again attempted to bum our 
houses, and seemed to be disposed, upon a favorable 
opportunity, to make aggression upon the shore party. 
The chiefs, in the king's absence, evidently favored this 
hostile purpose. Two boats were sent from the ship, to 
defend our people and property ashore ; and one morn- 
ing, the natives having made a slight attack were forced 
to retreat to the woods, through the superiority of 
muskets to their rude weapons. Our men sustained no 
loss. 

Our ill success here determined us to procure some- 
where a cargo; and, having set fire to our buildings, 
we sailed for Mudwater (or Bonne Rarah, as the natives 
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eatt it). Just before departing for our now desCmatiotty 
the captain sent a boat ashore, under the oottSMtad of 
our first officer^ and manned by twelve of the crew well^ 
armed, to get and bring to the ship a large bamboo-raft 
which he had recently bought of the natives, and which 
he. supposed might be of service in constructing a new 
set of buildings at Bonne Rarah. The boat very soon 
reached the shore, and the men proceeded at once to the 
site of the burnt establishment,, to seek among the ruins 
whatever articles might have been left by the shore-par- 
ty; but they found nothing of importance. While thus 
engaged, they were startled by the report of a muskel 
near at hand. On looking about, to ascertain the source 
of the sound, they observed that one of their number was 
missing. Rushing forward whence the sound apparently 
came, they saw their companion in the act of reloading 
his musket. It seemed that he had gone to the nearest 
brook, to quench his thirst, and, while drinking, heard 
footsteps behind him. Looking around, he saw a savage 
creeping very softly and with uplifted club towards the 
place where liis musket was lying, a few feet from the 

brook. J sprang instantly for his gun, and succeeded 

in reaching it in advance of the savage, who finding his 
purpose thus frustrated, plunged into the bushes, to avoid 

being shot. J discharged his piece, though inefiec- 

tually, owing to his great excitement. In a few minutes, 
the party went to the beach, and after making the raft 
fast to the boat, began to tow it towards the ship. They 
had advanced hardly a cable's length from the shore, 
when a large number of savages appeared, and com- 
menced firing upon them. The balls fiew so thickly 
about their heads, that they deemed it to be prudent to 
cut away the raft, and pull heartily for the ship. When 
the savages perceived this movement, they manifested 
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great exultation with their gestures and war-yells. Ma^ 
ny sprang into the water and swam for the raft, evidently 
determined to secure it for themselves. The raft, though 
valuable, was not worth the risk of life, yet the notion of 
its being taken away by savages, who had already de* 
stroyed much property, was very unacceptable, and in-» 
spired a spirit of resistance. The first officer, with his 
usual intrepidity and firmness, ordered to have the oars 
double-manned, and to row back for the raft. Two men 
were stationed in the stern of the boat, to fire upon the 
savages, who had reconunenced discharging their mus* 
kets, sending the balls, however, through their unskilfiil- 
ness, in every instance, over the heads of the men. The 
raft was again made fast to the boat, which was making 
fi>r the ship, when the chief of the tribe, standing alone, 
drew attention to himself by challenging the boat's compa- 
ny to shoot him. They were aware that to wound or kill 
him, would, probably, end the afiray, and relieve them 
from their perilous position. Accordingly, they directed 
their fire towards this savage. The motion of the boat, 
and the ceaseless dancing and jumping of the chief, made 
the shots uncertain, and several rounds were fired with- 
out effect. At length, the muskets were double-shotted, 
and, when discharged, brought him to the ground. All 
firing now ceased on both sides, and the attention of the 
natives was absorbed in lamentation for their dying 
chief. They beat each other, uttered most appalling 
yells, made wild and passionate gestures, and threw into 
the air their clubs and muskets. Some plunged madly 
into the sea; and others fell prostrate upon the beach, 
and lashed the sand with their brawny arms, in a perfect 
frenzy of excitement. The boat's company, leaving them 
to lament their great loss and greater folly, pulled for the 
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Aip, which thej safely reached, bringing in tow the 
tttft. 

On arriving at Bonne Rarah, the ship anchored in the 
i^oadstead formed by a bend of land between that town 
tod the island of Tacanova, which, though opening out 
to sea, North East and South West, is thought to be, 
ordinarily, safe enough, as the sea is resisted by the 
islands and reefs. The buildings belonging to the ship 
Clay's company were taken by ourselves, and a friendly 
traffic with the natives was commenced. 

The utmost available means were used, to secure our 
buildings from attack. A loaded swivel was mounted 
upon the premises, and each man was provided with suit- 
able defence. Every evening, at eight o'clock, the swiv- 
el was discharged, signifying ** all's well," and answered 
by a similar salute from the ship, which also was well 
guarded. 

The king of Bonne Rarah, Mah-Mathee, a man appa- 
rently upwards of fi^y years old, sedate and dignified in 
demeanor, corpulent, and of a very dark copper com- 
plexion, was daily aboard, accompanied by one of his 
warriors, and '* next himself in power," Santa Beeta, the 
bust of whose comely and symmetrical features would 
adorn any collection of works of art, and whose manliness 
and grace of carriage were remarkable. His every look 
and gesture showed the strong and valorous chieflain. 

It is surprising that a man, in many respects so ami- 
able as the king of Bonne Rarah, should be found 
amongst such a barbarous people. A four months' obser- 
vation revealed nothing in his conduct immoral or base ; 
and his real kindness subsequently appeared in his care 
to protect our lives. 

Santa Beeta's excellence in handling the spear was 
thus singularly illustrated. A cocoa-nut was placed upon 
8 
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the windlass, and this chief standing near the tafierel, at ' 
the distance of ahout sixty feet, bent back at a fearful 
angle with the deck, and firmly grasping the spear by its 
centre, drove it, after careful aim, directly through the 

middle of the nut. So assured felt F , one of the 

crew, of Santa Beeta's skill and good faith, as to persist 
in standing within two feet, at the side, of the nut. 

Every boat load of beche-de-la-mer that came ofi* from 
the shore was greeted with joy, for it added something to 
the cargo, which was fast being completed. Between 
the natives and ourselves friendly relations existed; so 
that our trade was undisturbed by hostile manoeuvres. 
The ship was in good order for sea, and we were almost 
ready for leaving the islands. At evening, the officers 
walked the quarter-deck with lighter steps, and the crew, 
well and happy, assembled upon the forecastle, which 
resounded with their- mirth and songs. One of these 
songs was " Home, sweet home.*' As we sat under a 
clear, starlight sky, enjoying after hard work the grateful 
ocean-breeze, the inspiring chorus of this song burst 
forth, as if spontaneously, from our hearts, and recalled 
to memory long past days and distant scenes. Our ship- 
mates also ashore caught our pealing chorus, as it float- 
ed over the still water to their ears, and sent it back, like 
an echo, to the ship. 

March 21st. Hardly a cloud crossed the sun in 
the morning, or at noon, of this delightful day. To- 
wards night, however, the sky began to lower, and 
sudden gusts of wind, blowing violently down^the high- 
lands, which, eastward, overhang the town of Bonne Ra- 
rah, caused the ship to careen strangely, and, although 
of brief duration, and followed by dead calms, gave 
tokens of a coming storm. The signal guns, at their 
usual hour, announced ''all's well." Night soon gath- 
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' ered about us with unwonted gloom, and it began to rain 
heavily and in torrents. At ten o'clock, the gale had so 
alarmingly increased, that all hands were called, and the 
captain gave orders to take down the topmasts. Our 
first officer and nearly half of the crew being on shore, 
we were deprived of their valuable aid, and were obliged 
as best we could, to supply the deficiency in number. 
Besides, the violent careening of the vessel from side to 
side greatly confused us in performing our work. The 
slatting of ropes and blocks, the incessant creaking of 
masts and yards, the howling of the wind in every quar- 
ter, and roar of the breakers, as they burst upon the 
shore, made the men aloft almost deaf to orders, though 
trumpet-tongued: whilst on deck, amidst the deep dark- 
ness which shrouded the ship, man rushed against man, 
in eagerness and haste to do his duty. 

By midnight, notwithstanding aU hindrances, we had 
succeeded in " housing " the foretopmast. The gale had 
become a perfect hurricane, but as the wind blew off 
shore, near which the ship lay, the sea was not raised so 
high as to put us in immediate danger. The bower, 
sheet-anchor and kedge were all down, and, thus far, had 
held the ship. But, suddenly, the wind veered north- 
ward, and, there being no barrier to its full violence, 
poured a strong and boisterous tide through the channel. 
The anchors, which had been secured from the wreck of 
the brig Fawn, to supply our loss in a previous storm, 
were much too small for the ship, and painful evidence 
that they were strained beyond their power, was soon 
given by the shrill voice of the leadsman, exclaiming, 
*' She drags ! she drags !" 

The passage astern was filled, we well knew, with 
sunken rocks and small islands; and, to our great peril, 
the hurricane was momentarily increasing. To get down 
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the mftia-topiiiast was now our chief oliyeet; irUcA, ]lol>^ • 

withstanding the pitching of the ship against the wave* 
that beat against her with terrific force, we were enabled 
to effect by early dawn, through the singular energy and 
skill of our second officer, who inunediately controlled this 
duty, aided by the ready obedience and manful exertions 
of the crew. Still, afler successive heavings of the lead, 
the unwelcome sound, at intervals, broke upon our eara^ 
•• She dra^s ! she drags !" 

The tempest was evidently at its height, as day dimly 
appeared, and although the fearfully expected crisis had 
not yet occurred, the i^ip bad drilled very far, and, that 
she had not struck one of the many reefs or rocks, which 
must have lain in the coarse she had traversed, wa« 
owing, doubtless, to the strong tide, which swept her by 
them without essential injury* She was y^t pitching 
madly in the heavy surge, and, at her every motion, the 
windlass was torn and splintered by the ceaseless fretting 
of the chain-cable. The rain and salt spray almost 
blinded us» yet, now and then, we caught glimpses of 
land and of reefs at a distance, which the breakers were 
dashing against, and covering with foarn^ 

At nine o*clock, the breakers were discerned, about 
twenty rods astern. The captain ordered to cut away 
the lower masts, our last and only alternative, and they 
soon fell by the board. The ship had drifted, by rough 
calculation, about ten miles, and was hastening to de- 
struction. The tempest was unabated in the least, and 
the anchors " came home " at every swell of the sea. 
No more could be done to save our hapless vessel, and 
officers and crew awaited the event in silent and thought- 
ful expectancy. The only human voice which mingled 
with the noise of elemental strife, was the occasional 
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plercuig c^y of the leadaniaB, soundtBg the knell of ail 
imr hopes, " She drags ! she drags !" 

A few minutes after ten o'clock she was driven and 
firmly imbedded upon a shore-reef, projecting from the 
island of Tacanova. 

Soon after the shock, we heard the water rushing into 
the hold, through a hole made by the rocks; the rudder 
was violently displaced, and the ship careening present- 
ed her larboard broadside to the sea. The tide, favora- 
bly, was at its height, so that the ship was wholly imped- 
ed on the reef, and our lives were saved ; otherwise, she 
would, probably, have foundered alongside, in which case 
all on board must have perished. Thus, after being 
twenty-two months absent from port, was wrecked the 
Glide, one of the stateliest ships that ever sailed from 
S€tlem. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Santa Beeta— The Captain and others leave the wreck — ^Their mishaps— 
Natives come aboard — Remainder of the crew leave the ship— Savages 
encountered — Stop for the night— Resume our journey — Reach Bonne 
Rarah — A missing shipmate— Account of Mr. William Carey. 

It was our invariable rule, whenever a portion of the 
crew were permanently employed ashore, to retain some 
chief on board, as a hostage for their security. Accord- 
ingly, Santa Beeta was with us at this critical juncture, 
and, although consistently with the custom of these peo- 
ple, that on whose land a vessel is wrecked, the prize is 
his, he walked forward, as soon as he saw the position of 
the ship, exclaiming, " This is my land — ^this ship is 
mine," evidently much elated by the acquisition; yet, as 
8* 
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ve anxioij^sly turned towa]r4ft him, to ^^nthcr fi<«flft Ibnei 

countenance and conduct, our probable fate, he IciacHy 
took us by the hand, offered us his aid, and assured ub 
that our lives should be saved. 

Captain Archer prepared, as soon as possible, to leave 
the wreck, and to proceed, by Santa Beeta's advice^ to 
Bonne Rarah, where we should be under his espedal 
protection. We were unable to leave the wreck ia a 
body, for the jolly-boat was sunk astern, and the launch 
had been lost in the storm. One of the quarter-boats 
was staved in being lowered; the other, however, was lei 
down, and Captain Archer and a pai*t of the crew, iakii^ 
with them the ship's papers and a few articles of clod^ 
ing, leA in the boat for the shore, intending to send bepr 
back to take off the second officer and the remainder of 
the crew. The water was comparatively smooth on the 
leeward side, whence the boat started, but, as she crossed 
the wake of the ship, where the force of the sea was 
wholly unbroken, she met a heavy wave, which upset 
her at once, and lefl her inmates to shift for themselves. 

The beach, fortunately, was lined with bushes, which 
the waves left bare as they receded. The luckless coia- 
pany seized upon these bushes, and holding on firmly, as 
the sea swept over them, scrambled, as it retired, for the 
shore, which they all reached safely, with what clothes 
they were dressed, and drenched with salt water. 

In gaining land, they had indeed attained what is often 
the main hope of the shipwrecked mariner; yet the towH, 
to which they were bound, was ten or twelve miles distant, 
and their course thither lay through a wild and lonely 
region, seldom travelled, and presenting many and var 
rious dangers. Somewhat encouraged, however, by 
having already escaped numerous perils, and, especially, 
by their success in buffeting the waves, which so lately 
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their deotiuctioa, they began tbeir de^olaAe 
journey. They presently met a body of nountaineeni 
liastening with frantic glee le the wreck. These sav- 
jages, not content with their shares of the rich booty m 
inrospect, robbed our men of neariy all their clothing, and 
left them to pursue their toilsome way thus exposed to 
the unr^nting storm, and well nigh exhaui^ed with hun^ 
ger and &tigue. The wind blew so violently before them 
as greatly to impede their advancing ; and the way was 
so diversified, as to prevent their taking a direct and 
level course, but requiring frequent deviation and con<- 
atantly painfiil efforts. They ascended hills, where the 
mist, driven along by the gale, for the while completely 
^blinded them; and descended valleys where the higb^ 
•coarse grass, and accumulated water hindered their 
steps. Occasionally, they crossed rivulets much swollen 
by the rain, and rushing by them with fearful rapidity. 
-Other parties also of natives were encountered, bound 
on the same errand with those previously met, the unceiw 
lainty of whose conduct was a source of painful solici- 
ittde, for although one party should pass them withoot 
molestation, they knew not that another would be equally 
lenient. The violence of the hurricane was manifest from 
the many large trees completely prostrated, which they 
passed. Here and there, the ground was plentifully cov« 
ered with bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts: the latter afforded 
them a beverage very refreshing, and doubly grateful in 
their distress. 

After traversing about half the distance to Bonne Sa- 
rah, they met the wife of Santa Beeta, bearing in her 
hand his favorite war-club, the sign of his authority. 
Tkey hurriedly informed her of the fate of the ship, and 
of her husband's desire, that they should find a shelter 
aad protection at Bonne Rarah. She kindly seconded 
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hb humanity and good feeling, and hastened to the wreek» 
They continued their way to the town. 

Their progress was necessarily very slow; night wa0 
ftist coming on, and the town -had not appeared in sight. 
All were very weary, and the prospect of being obliged 
to pass the night without a covert from the storm was dis- 
mal and discouraging. The strength of Captain Archer, 
who bad very narrowly escaped being drowned in cross- 
ing a swollen stream, having stepped into it where the 
water happened to be over his head and been carried 
downward some rods by the force of the current, untfl 
his progress was stayed by a projecting embankment, was 
eo nearly spent, that he requested his companions to go 
forward without him, as he was ready to lie down, and 
meet his fate alone ; but their earnest entreaties persuad- 
ed him to struggle onward, as best he could, in the hope 
of soon reaching the village. P— — , one of the crew, 
who, beside the common distress, was troubled by an 
exceedingly painful ulcer upon his foot, which had con- 
fined him to the forecastle for several days before the 
loss of the ship, found himself wholly unable to proceed 
further, and, notwithstanding all entreaty, placed himself 
on the side of a rock least exposed to the wind, and, al- 
though thus slenderly protected against the tempest, in- 
msted upon being left behind by his shipmates. Unwil- 
lingly acceding to his desire, the rest went on, and in the 
earlier part of the night arrived at the town, where they 
were gratified to see their companions of the shore-party, 
who were anxiously awaiting them. Without partaking 
of food, they sank down- exhausted in the Boore, or 
Great Spirit's house, and soon forgot in grateful sleep 
their hunger, weariness and sad reflections on their un- 
certain fate. 

The intention of Captain Archer to send back the boat, 



in wfatch be embarked for the riiore, for the relief of ooir 
party, consisting of the second officer and eight of the 
erew, who remained on board the ship, was, of course, 
frustrated by the disaster which had happened to the 
boat. It was proposed by some one, that we should swim 
to land, about a third of a mile, but as all were not able 
to swim, this purpose was abandoned, and we determined 
to wait for some better plan to be devised. 

The waves, now and then, made a complete breach 
over the ship, and swept every moveable from the deck. 
We thus lost several fine hogs, whose bitter lamentation 
at being so suddenly and involuntarily driven overboard, 
excited the more compassion, from our utter inability to 
render the least aid in their time of need. 

Three quarters of an hour had not elapsed after th# 
departure of the first boat, when scores of natives wer0 
observed swimming off to the wreck. Their skill ^i 
making way through such a heavy sea was extremely 
surprising. The smaller waves they were able to buffi»t 
with their muscular limbs, but when a heavynsombeir 
threatened to sweep them iiresistibly to the shore, they 
dexterously dived beneath it, as it came upon them, i^ 
ao escaped its fury. Their hideous ai^arance excited 
reasonable fears of their conduct; but, no sooner had 
tkey come aboard, than Santa Beeta urged them to treat 
us with forbearance, as we intended no resistance. They 
heeded his request, and without molesting us, immedif 
ately began to pillage the ship. I could not but think, 
that had this people been taught to ''do to others as 
they would have others do to them," much of the valuer 
ble property thus wantonly plundered, would have beea 
restored, eventually, to its lawful proprietor. 

At Santa Beeta 's desire, we brought up from the cabin 
muskets and other valuable articles, which we lashed U» 
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spars, for easier conveyance ashore. Our situation was 
momentarily becoming more disagreeable; and so many 
savages were constantly pouring in upon us, that we had 
reason to apprehend that our lives might be taken, not- 
withstanding the kind interference of Santa Beeta in our 
behalf. After great difficulty, we succeeded in hauling 
alongside the "jolly-boat," which was swamped astern; 
and, after bailing her out, we prepared ourselves to leave 
the wreck. Santa Beeta permitted us to take with us 
what articles of clothing we most needed, and requested 
us to carry to Bonne Rarah some elegant fowling-pieces. 
We entered the boat an hour after noon. Mr. B. the 
second officer, was the last to leave the wreck. It was 
painful to our feelings to bid, as we thought, a last fare^ 
well to the Glide, in which we had passed many laborious 
yet happy hours, leaving her in the possession of savages, 
who knew not the value of the greater part of the prop* 
erty, which they were plundering and destroying, and to 
direct our perilous course to the shore, not knowing what 
would befall us there. 

Our boat was also upset, as we drew near the shore, 
but, fortunately, where the water was not more than four 
feet deep. Each man saved with difficulty the musket 
entrusted to his care, yet a large part of our baggage 
was lost. Barefooted, tired, and dripping with sea-water, 
we began our journey to Bonne Rarah. As we were 
passing through a dense forest, our progress was inter- 
rupted by a party of ferocious mountaineers who lifted 
their muskets over our heads, in a threatening manner, 
each one saying substantially, " Sah-senga ne-legomai 
ne-antiki, ne-tapa sah-moke " — Crive me your muakei 
and clothes, or I mil strike. We prudently surrendered 
without parley, depriving ourselves of almost all our 
elothing, and were then permitted to proceed. The 
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ehief of this trib«, to whom, of course, the property taken 
by his subjects was surrendered, was obliged, afterwards^ 
to pay dearly for thus holding the lawful spoils of Santa 
Beeta; for the warriors of the latter chieftain attacked 
the mountaineers, regained the muskets, and, killing 
their chief, brought his body to Bonne Rarah, where it 
was served up at a cannibal-feast, which was celebrated 
on this joyful occasion. The circumstance was kepi 
secret from us at the time, as was said by Santa Beeta 
in relating it, from consideration of our feelings. 

After emerging from the woods, we saw, about fifty 
rods distant, a large number of savages armed with clubs 
and spears, hastening towards us with great apparent 
fury. Our ignorance of the fate of the captain and his 
companions, and the terrific aspect of the natives, occa- 
sk)iied some alarm; but our fears were happily quieted, 
when they came up to us, by finding that they belonged 
to Bonne Rarah, and were disposed to treat us with kind- 
oess. After a brief but friendly conference, the savages, 
at parting inquired, " Cybee ne waunka funua?'* 
Where is the $hip ? and receiving an answer, urged us 
to hasten our steps, ** to^-Zogo," and scampered away, 
yelling, to the wreck. 

Parties of men and boys, not from Bonne Rarah alone^ 
but also from villages more remote, we met, hurrying 
with their utmost speed to the wreck. I felt that I would 
gladly have remained on board, and joined in contesting 
inch by inch, our claim to the ship and property ; but 
such feelings were wholly vain. 

We endured nearly the same perils and inconvenien- 
ces, in passing over this rugged country, and forcing our 
way through tangled thickets, which the first party en- 
dured. Our second officer and two of the crew beside 
myself, after travelling eight or nine miles, determined to 



itop for the night. We were fatigiied, a&d, though hvii* 
grj, fek too weak to go Ibrward, with the hope of satifl^ 
fying our hunger; our feet also were much torn by sharp 
toekn, prickly pears and nettles. The prospect before 
OS was gloomy indeed. Night was gathering about us, 
with almost impenetrable darkness, and the storm, though 
much abated, was yet howling through a neighboring 
forest. We were to lie in an open plain, upon the wet 
ground, pillowing our heads on rocks, sheltered from the 
chill and dampness by the scanty clothing only, which 
the savages permitted us to keep. Each of my compan- 
ions had an outside jacket, and I was myself confined to 
a thin under-garment and a pair of trowsers. In the 
course of the night I got up several times, and endea^^ 
<Nred, by thrapping my arms, to excite some warmth; buf 
my teeth chattered all the while, and a ceaseless shiver^ 
ing pervaded my frame. We all suffered intensely, and 
enjoyed but little sleep. Now and then we heard, amid 
YUious sounds that filled the air, the busy tread of say-* 
ages, probably coming from the wreck with their ill-got* 
ten booty. 

Early in the morning, stifi* as we were, sore, and urged 
by gnawing hunger, we resumed our journey. The 
greater part of the remaining distance was along the 
beach, where the shells and sharp rocks pierced our fiset. 
Our strength was somewhat repaired, notwithstanding 
our troubled rest, and we limped forward painfully, yet 
with hope. 

On arriving at Bonne Rarah, we joined the party at 
the Boore, which had been set apart for our accommoda- 
tion. The spectacle presented to my view, as I looked 
about me, after we entered this building, was very pain- 
ful to my feelings. Officers and crew, who, a short time 
previously, were connected with a noble ship, and greatly 
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eheered by the Hear prospect of bidding farewell to the 
Islands, were now sitting together on the matting-floor, 
dejected and weary, with torn garments, pale and down- 
cast feces, and dependent for mere subsistence on the 
oncertain benevolence of savages. Especially was I 
embarrassed to see him, whose orders I had faithfully 
endeavored to obey, who had exerted his utmost skill to 
save the ship, now reduced to the same hard lot with his 
men. 

No man, in the case of a shipwreck, deserves more 
83rmpathy than the captain. The change is greater to 
him from the conveniences of the cabin to the hardships 
subsequent to a total wreck. Not even his official dig- 
nity keeps him company in his distresses. So long as he 
is master of the ship, he can, with comparative ease, 
maintain firmness and courage, however severe the 
voyage may be; but his steadiness of mind is apt to falter 
with the loss of command. To the honor of Captain 
Archer, he behaved like a man throughout our hard re- 
verses, and forgot the officer in the fellow sufferer. 

If the blessings of civilization and Christianity had 
been here enjoyed, we should have felt more assured of 
being treated with kindness by those about us. Those 
devoted men, who put their lives in peril, that they may 
dispel the moral gloom of paganism, are worthy of high 
esteem for their self-denial, even if the welfare of the ship- 
wrecked sailor be alone considered. 

Much anxiety was expressed concerning our shipmate, 

young P , who had lefl the ship in the first party. 

At length he made his appearance in the village. It 
seemed that he had remained during the whole night in 
the spot he had chosen. Our party taking probably a 
somewhat different course from his, had not seen him. 
Tlie next morning, an old native woman passing that way 
9 
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(Mw him, and compassionately lent her aid in conductiog 
him to the town. They walked on together with difficul- 
ty, the ulcer in his foot, from the sand and sea-water, 
being a source of exquisite torture. 

Among those who left the ship in the same party with 
myself, was a young man who communicated to me some 
interesting particulars of his life. His name was William 
Carey. He had sailed, some years before, from Nan- 
tucket, in the whale-ship Oeno, which was wrecked near 
Turtle Island, one of the Fijiis. The officers and crew 
escaped from the wreck, but Carey, noticing a disturb- 
ance between his shipmates and the natives, concealed 
himself, fearing £or the issue. He remained in safe se- 
clusion two or three days, not venturing to go out lest he 
should suffer what he supposed to be, and which was, the 
fate of his companions. Hunger, at last, compelled him 
to do what prudence forbade, and he sitealthily crept from 
his concealment in search of food. He was seen by a 
native. Conscious of being discovered, he seated him- 
self on a rock, and bending forward with his back towards 
the savage, awaited the worst, in powerless despair. The 
native approached him, bade him rise, and conducted 
him to the Boore of his tribe. 

The natives soon gathered in great numbers, and an 
animated conference was held, respecting, as he was sub- 
sequently told, the disposition to be made of him. The 
majority being in favor of sparing his life, he was taken 
by the chief into his family, and ever afterwards was well 
provided for and kindly treated. 

Several years after the loss of the Oeno, the ship Clay, 
Captain Vanderford, of Salem, arrived at the same isl- 
and. Mr. Carey's acquaintance with the language and 
customs of the natives enabled him to render important 
services in the way of trade.. After the departure of the 
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Clay from the islands, Mr. Carey shipped on board the 
brig Quill, Capt. Kinsman, of Salem. With this vessel 
he remained until her cargo was completed, when he was 
induced (as before stated) to take a berth in the Glide. 
He sailed with us to Manilla. Having procured by his 
services for these three vessels a considerable sum of 
money, he was desirous of returning home to his friends. 
Accordingly, he made arrangements to embark in a ves- 
sel which was expected soon to sail for the United States, 
and even conveyed his baggage aboard. For reasons 
unknown to me, Mr. Carey gave up his purpose, and re- 
turned to the Glide, on the day previous to her departure. 
Thus was he twice wrecked at the Fijiis, and twice sub- 
jected to a residence among the savages, without, mean- 
while, visiting home. As a linguist, assistant trading- 
master, and companion, he was much esteemed by offi- 
cers and crew. 



CHAPTER X. 

Visit the wreck and return — A Council of Natives— The Prieit— Kindness 
of the King— The Boore— The Captain sails for Boa — Commence honse- 
keeping— Intercourse with the Natives— The Moantaineers — Books— A 
Play — Wajs of passing time. 

In the course of two or three days after the wreck, the 
storm abating, and the weather becoming calm and pleas- 
ant as usual, the king permitted a part of the crew, with 
several natives, to go off to the ship to get the salt pro- 
visions and bread. Some of us went in our only boat, 
others in one of the large double canoes kindly offered 
for our use. On our way down to the shore, we met na- 
tives returning, laden with plunder. We feared causing 
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•fioni by aakiDg for clothes and otber prmte prop«»ff 
that we saw in their bands. 

On reaching the ship we were well received by Sairta 
Beeta, who was in high spirits, walking the deck, havii^ 
on a checked shirt, and brandishing his war-club. Whea 
informed of oor purpose, he ordered the savages aboard 
to render us all needful help, and was implicitly obeyed. 
His presence, doubtless, prevented our being injured by 
the other natives in their rapacious frenzy; for he wa9 
' greatly feared, and already, we were told, had slain one 
native for meddling with some goods that he had reserved 
for himself. 

The savages, fifty or sixty in number, were ransacking 
the ship in every part, stripping the rigging from the 
spars, unhinging the cabin-doors, hacking timber to ex^ 
tract nails and spikes, or pieces of iron, lead or copper^ 
beating in barrels and hogsheads, dragging up our chests 
from the forecastle, jabbering aU the while like monkies, 
yet working with the steady gravity of old caulkers. 
Above every thing else, they prized arms and anunmsitioay 
which they used special efibrts to get and carefully keep. 
Hie sight was painful, yet their eagerness to outdo each 
other in securing booty was amusing. 

In my chest was a small package of letters valuable to 
me alone, which I was now, in my misfortunes, especially 
desirous to keep. As I went towards the chest to get 
^em, I was repulsed by a savage, who raised his ckib 
over my head, and bade me begone, or he would slay 
me, " Sah-lago, aah-senga, ne-lago sah-moke,^' I de- 
sisted from my pursose, but not without politely assuring 
the plunderer, that the chest and its contents were mine, 
not his, ** Sah-quow, sah-sengay ne-quego,** In a few 
minutes I saw my chest, with every token of home in it 
that I had, tumbled over the ship's side, and conveyed, I 
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h&ew not wintiier. This, tkought I, is the ** uokuidei^ 
cutofaU." 

In the cabin, where multifarious substances, as paints, 
oil and flour, from the steward's apartment, were con- 
fusedly mingled together, some of the savages were 
creeping about, covered with the vile compound, spying 
out wonders, and laying hands on whatever they judged 
to be worth taking. , 

Our beche-de-la-^ner about half filled the hold, and, by 
the bilging of the ship, became a putrid mass. At tho - 
foot of the mainmast ¥ras a barrel of cast iron axes, whose 
position the natives had somehow learned. Their desire 
of this tempting prize overcame their unwillingness to 
use the only means of securing it ; and down they dived 
into the loathsome mass, at the risk of sufibcation, often 
plunging in vain several times, and eagerly seizing an 
axe or two, six or eight feet deep, leaped back upon 
deck, covered with slime, and swimming ashore, left them 
in charge of persons waiting for the purpose. They then 
hurried again on board, to repeat the same zealous per- 
formance. 

One nsUive, in diving, came in contact with some mor- 
tar, formed by a cask of lime that was broken by the 
motion of the ship, and slacked by the water. Grasping 
a handful, he returned dripping with beche-de-la-mer to 
the deck, and inquired what the strange substance was. 
** The white man's bread," jocosely answered one of the 
crew. The native took a large mouthful, that well nigh 
strangled him, and presently, with many wry faces and 
ludicrous motions, spat it out again amidst great laugh- 
ter, in which Santa Beeta heartily joined. Such experi- 
ments on the good nature of savages, are, however, 
lomewhat dangerous. 

The shore was occufSied by women and children, who 
9* 
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n««iyed aad WBCured wb»t tha men werct comilaD^ii 
bringing from the ship. Cloth, of which we had aeyev^l 
bales, wearing apparel and pieces of sails, were spiread 
out to be dried on trees and bushes^ and, together with 
various other property scattered about, gave to the shore 
an aspect of business. 

We succeeded in finding unspoiled, seven or eight bai^- 
rels of beef and pork, and two or three ]bK>gsbead» of 
bread, which we carried to Bonne E^rab, and deposited 
in one of our buildings. 

At the king's request, several of the ship's cannoa were 
brought to the village, and conspicuously placed, fadn^, 
the harbor. This was the only instance, to my know* 
ledge, of anything like a fortification being planned bjr. 
the natives ; nor were the cannon sufiTered l<mg to resMua 
there, but were conveyed to the be<Ae-de-la-mer build- 
ings. 

Both the king and Santa Beeta were deemed migh^ 
men. by neighboring chie& and warriors^ but were now 
regarded with unwonted awe for having such an amoui^ 
of muskets and ammunition, and for the supposed inslnie- 
Uon in the art of defence to be derived from a whole 
ship's company. Mountaineers and others visiting Bonne 
Rarah, we observed, paid unusual respect to these chie^ 
tains, who, on their part, were proud of showing their 
treasures, and remarking upon their wealth and power. 

Soon afler the completed plundering of the ship, a 
council respecting us was held in the Boore by the kmg, 
priests and warriors. The conduct of Santa Beeta durmg 
and after the night of the wreck, plainly showed his good 
will towards us; and, beside other marks, a brief decla- 
ration of the king's manifested his kindness of purpose. 
It was told me, that on the arrival of the first boat's com* 
pttny at Bonne Rarah, the captain was thus questioned 
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Iqf ib» kmgi " S^eU Figiiun be emal ariK>re «mag 
your people, how would 70^ tremi ^attmV* '^KitMy," 
was the reply. "Then," rejoined ^e king, **! w^l 
treat you kindly; go with yeur men to the Boore, and I 
will preteet you." NevertheloBB, how the oonrahatimi 
would emi, was a source of misgivkig, fbr the opinons 
espreaeed were Yarions* The king and Santa Beeta 
urged, that our services would be very valuable in shout- 
ing the use of muskets and in repairing them, in making 
bullets, Sic, not, probably, meaning that this was the 
highest motive for sparing us, but thinking that it would 
avail most in that assembly. One <^ief thought that we 
should eat too vmuh, and hence, prudentially suggested 
our being at once despatched. The Mgh priest (Num* 
betta) arose to give his judgment^ whioh was awaited 
with great interest. This man was very black, of mon- 
stfoiMi siae, and very repulsive in aspect, looking as 
though he oould be a terror to good or evil-<loers, as best 
fluited Ins instuit purpose. He recommended to make 
hogs of us, alludmg to the practice of kilfiog these ani- 
mals by blows on the head, cooking and eating them. 
This advice was consistent with the well known charac- 
ter of this priest. It was said, that, on the morning 
befiwe the wreck of the ship, Numbetta stood outside of 
his hut, yelHng and shaking hideously. Indeed, the na- 
tives frequently declared, that their priest shook the vessel 
ai^iore. It is surprising that such a man should be al- 
lowed by so good a king, to be the spiritual head of his 
people : it is not unlikely, however, that the will of the 
priest to occupy this post, was stronger than the king's 
power to displace him. 

After much discussion, the better counsels of the king 
and Santa Beeta prevailed. This grateful decision was 
soon made known to us all, to some of our number by 



'* kjMes," or nsttves of tke lower caste, rmueuBg and 
embracing us, crjing oat '* Samboola boola papahmgi," — 
the white men will not be mjwred. 

Soon after the breaking up of the ccHincil, the kii^, 
doubtlese, as a re-assurance of his favor, returned to us 
a few articles of ours, which he had, showing, by his way 
of distribution, either his supreme contempt for mariiM 
rank, or his great error in valuation; for, whilst, to the 
orew generally he gave garments or other things very 
needftil and acceptable, upon Captain Archer he be- 
stowed with the utmost dignity and condescension, a worn- 
out chart, and a useless fragment of an old flannel shirt. 
Due thankfulness was, of course, expressed by the ci^ 
tain for these tokens of royal beneficence; £<» the favors 
of a despot, who held our lives in his keeping, were not 
to be received with manifest displeasure. 

The interest of the king in our welfare constantly a^ 
pei^ed during our three months' residence at Bonne 
Rarah. Almost daily he looked in upon us, to ascertain 
our wants, and kept in his house, apparently for our sole 
use, quantities of tea, coflee and tobacco, which he di»* 
tributed to us as need required. A porti<m of food was 
invariably set aside for us, whenever he prepared a feast. 
If in our walks about the village we met him, the salu- 
tations **8ah-andra, touronga-lib," welcome Hitg, "sah- 
andra, papalangi," welcome white man,^^ were amicably 
interchanged. There was withal about him a dignity, 
that well comported with his kingly character, and showed 
that any violations of loyalty on the part of the natives, 
or of due respect on ours, would not be unrebuked. With 
extreme gratification I learned, after returning home, 
that Capt. Archer had since visited Bonne Rarah, in the 
barque Pallas, and bestowed upon his Majesty a lich 
seariet cloak, a token of gratitude from the worthy and 
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fwiermUe owner ^ the Glide fi>r the pro tec ti o n afibriM 
OS ia our ^yiaflters. The savages generally, like their 
king, were heartily disposed, acc(Mrding to their power, 
to relieve our digresses, and make us comfortable. 

The Boore, in which we all lived until Santa Beeta 
prepared a house near his to accommodate a portion of 
our number, who removed to it as soon as it was com- 
pleted, was situated a few rods from the compact village, 
and was nearly four times as large as the ordinary dwel* 
lings of the natives. Its foundation was of rough stone, 
about two feet high, the interstices being filled up with 
earth and leaves, over which were placed layers of mats, 
making the floor. The frame was of conical form, con* 
structed of poles, three inches thick and two feet apart, 
one end being secured to the foundation, and the other 
to the top of the building. Closely placed across these 
poles were narrow strips of bamboo. The budding was 
thatched with leaves, and had three doors. 

On the 28th of March, Capt. Archer, Mr. Carey, ajMi 
two or three of our men, sailed in our boat, by the king's 
eonsent, to the island of Bou, the capital of the F^iis. 
This, our first separation, though on many accounts pain- 
ful, was prudently planned, as a vessel was rumored to 
be in the vicinity of Bou. We shared with the party 
what we could spare for their comfort; and they, after 
exchanging wiUi us farewells and cheers of mutual en* 
Goun^ement, started on their perilous adventure of sail* 
iag two himdred miles in a small boat, exposed to many 
dangers, and, not the least, attacks from savages. 

After the captain's depi^rture, we began house-keeping 
in earnest, regarding alike frugality and comfort, aware 
of the uncertainty of our stay, yet not too anxious about 
future sustenance. The provisions saved from the wreck, 
the presents above mentioned from the king, and yanM, 
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pItnlainB and fresh pwk given to as bj the natms, te«- 
nished no mean stock of food, which also, from our am^ 
bition, in turn, to excel each other in cuhnarj tact, was 
not indifferently prepared. Two large iron pots or ket*- 
ties were arranged outside the Boore for cooking food in 
feasant weather; at other times, this woi^ was done 
within. Whenever, also, any of us visited the abodes of 
native families, we were ever hospitably received, and 
on their observing the little bags of salt which we gen* 
erally carried with us, (as they do not use it,) to season 
our food, we heard the exclamation ''lie has got his salt, 
and wants something to eat," and forthwith was cheer- 
fully set before us their best and most acceptable provi- 
sion. 

The singular use made of our clothing by tne natives 
was often iiresistibly ludicrous. They contiived every 
way to show off to the best advantage their many prizes. 
Some wore our jackets buttoned down behind; others 
had on our trowsers the wrong side before; one little 
fellow strutted along, as best he could, in a ruffled shirt, 
that belonged to one of the officers, the ruffles flaring on 
his back. Their droll expressions also in handling arti- 
cles, whose use they knew not, excited mirth, notwith- 
standing the unpleasant feelings occasioned by seeing 
misused or wantonly destroyed, many things intrinsically 
valuable, or reminding us of home and Mends. The 
dwellings also were adorned with property from the wreck. 
The cabin-doors and the ship's bulwarks were affixed to 
the outside of some of them. Suspended from the frame- 
work, inside, were pistols, cutlasses, muskets, garments, 
and other property. Of course, we dared not remonstrate 
against being deprived of much that would have been 
serviceable to us; although as far as prudence directed, 
and propriety permitted, we conformed to the usages of 
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the Booiety in wkich we found ouneWes, and thus were 
ant toe selicitotts about what, in other circumstances, we 
should hare required. And, perhaps, also, it would have 
shown ingratitude in us, placed as we were, and so much 
better treated than we could have expected to be, to in* 
stst strenuously on the distinctions mine and thine. There 
was one expedient, however, which we scrupled not to 
use in some cases. When a native requested any one 
of us to mend a musket, or prepare some ammunition, 
time enough was spent about the work to justify asking 
by way of remuneration for the service, a garment, or 
anything else that was much needed, and happened to be 
descried in the employer's house. For instance, if a lit* 
tie rust had gathered about the lock of the musket that 
was put into our hands to be repaired, the piece was 
taken apart and oiled, hammers, files and screw-drtvero 
were in great request and use, somewhat, indeed, for the 
advantage of the musket, but much more to further our 
pruckntial scheme. This use of firearms seemed to be 
as peaceable a mode as could be devised, of recovering 
our property, and, as such, to be perfectly justifiable. 

Amongst the booty from the ship were many casks of 
powder, of whose explosive nature the natives had little 
knowledge ; and of its extreme danger, when accumulated 
in large quantities, little conception. In one dwelling 
which we visited were a number of kegs of powder pro- 
miscuously placed upon the floor, in the centre of which 
a fire was kindled. The family were cooking their usual 
food; loose powder was scattered about; and the propri- 
etor himself, dressed in a sailor's jacket, and with a 
Scotch cap on his head, sat on a keg of powder before 
the fire, c<Hnposedly smoking his pipe. We were some- 
what amazed at the sight, and, if in the course of the in- 
terview, we felt some trepidation, it could not be called 
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wholly grooBdloM. Indeed, it nifty be doutbCed whetkeir 
Damooks himeelf, (whose fomoua swonl hfts becoiM 
much blunted by its frequent use in ilhtstrstion) had more 
eftttse to be ill at ease, at his feast, knowing that a drawn 
sword was suspended over his head by a single horse- 
hair, than we had, while paying to our natiire ^tend the 
civilities of the season, in the pres^ice of fire and gun- 
powder. Our visit was not long protracted, and we toeic 
leave before the viands in preparation were ready to be 
eaten. No accident resulted from this strange manner 
of storing powder, fortunately for us, since had an explo- 
sion occurred, it would have been attributed to our in- 
iuence, and we should have sufiered for the supposed 
offsnce. 

Occasionidly we prepared in the Boore some pro- 
vision which we deemed good enough for the king, 
and invited him to partake of it with us. Whenever he 
was graeiously pleased to accept our humble invitation, 
he brought with him a chair, plate, knife and fork, (which 
he had obtained from the ship,) and, after seating him- 
self with becoming dignity, and being first served with 
the choicest portions of food, he began plying his knife 
and fork so busily, that we sometimes wished that His 
Majesty would more regard conventional ceremony, since, 
before all of us had had our first supply, he needed a 
second, which emptied the kettle. Of course, whatever 
inconveniences were attendant on being in the presence 
of royalty we patiently bore, and questioned not the 
king's rightful prerogative to eat as much as he liked. 
The king's use of eating utensils, though it generally 
enabled him to consume soon enough what was set before 
him, was not skilful, at best; and sometimes was very 
awkw&rd, as when he grasped the knife in his left hand, 
and held the sharp edge towards him, at such an angle. 
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tlm, «fl G&»n as one piece of food entefed his mouth, two 
ML back upon Ms plate. He also used his fork as a 
toolb-pk^, thus confirming the notion held by scnne, that 
^m practice consists better with the manners of savage 
than of civilized life. 

The savages of Bonne Rarah were a powerful tribe, 
and frequently were required to exert their prowess 
against neighboring mountaineers, who came down iirto 
the village, at night, for purposes of plunder. One itfght, 
assmabled in the Boore, we heard a loud outcry in the 
village, and im^ntly aroused ourselves, conjecturing 
that an attack upon us might be contemplated by the na^ 
tives. No defensive weapons were at hand; the night 
was very dark and stormy ; and fears lest at each way of 
egress armed savages would cut off our escape, deter^ 
auned us to stay in the building. The rustling of leavw 
aroimd the Boore naturally appeared to our excited fancj 
to be the stealthy tread of approaching savages. From 
<Hir suspense we were soon relieved by a native, who 
came into the Boore, and told us that some mountaineers 
had been discovered advancing towards the village; that 
they had been repulsed, and that there was no hmger 
cause of apprehension. We not only rejoiced to learn 
that no danger was near, but also to find that there was 
no reason to doubt the good faith of the villagers. 

Preparations for our comfort and support served almost 
exclusively to occupy our minds for a while after the 
wreck, yet, notwithstanding that long trading with these 
islanders had given us that knowledge of their manners 
and language, which made our situation less irksome 
than otherwise it would have been, — ^when our arrange- 
ments were completed, and we had more time to reflect 
on the chances of leaving the islands, melancholy thoughts 
10 
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and fears gained the ascendencj, and the hours became 
dull and wearisome through our long iiiaction. 

The few books that we had on 8hip'4>oard, were now 
scattered about among the natives, who found them use- 
ful for cartrages, and were generally unwilling to part 
with them. But, by importunate begging, and now and 
then receiving a book in pay for work, we recovered 
several, the chief of which were one number of an old 
English magazine, an odd volume of Shakspeare, and 
one of Pope. This last was a copy of the ** Essay <m 
Man," which a savage, whom I met in the viUage having 
it in his hand, gave me with unexpected readiness, on 
my making bold to ask for it. These books were repeat- 
edly read, and interested our minds. Sometimes one of 
us read aloud for the general amusement, and was Iok 
tened to with patience and pleasure by many, who m 
other circumstances, would not have paid the least atteiH 
tion. The ^* Essay " was of especial service to those 
who cared to exercise themselves in parsing, which we 
made a truly serious business. Not having at hand any 
infallible standard, the right of private judgment was by 
common consent readily granted and used; and aU 
dottbtfiil cases, which, from some cause or other, were 
not few, were determined by appeals to the majority of 
votes. Thus, many of the most disputed points in gram- 
mar were easily and quickly settled. Perhaps, also, 
some innovations were made, that would have startled 
the old grammarians, but of course, a few questionable 
decisions were of less account than a strict adherence to 
democratic usage. What these innovations were I will 
not pretend to say, as they would more appropriately fi&d 
place in a more scientific work than this, and as, being 
rather conservative in my notions on many points pro* 
posed, I know not to how many I could lay lawful claim* 
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I nay say, however, that the question whether two neg- 
atives make an affirmative, was decided, if my memory 
serves me, in the negative. This vote may be under- 
stood not as deciding the abstract point, but as legalizing 
precedent practice. Though in the minority on this sub- 
ject, I yielded, like a good citizen, to the prevaiUng 
voice. Had we had a ** Grammar," we should have re- 
ceived its authority with respect, but, having none, we 
were not restrained from making whatever changes we 
(leased. It may be, that had we owned the best ^ ' Gram- 
mar " ever written, no regard for it would seriously have 
obstructed the addition of very many new rules to the 
science, if the will of the majority had been so inclined. 
la such It case Lowth and Murray must ingloriously have 
been defeated, for " where there's a will, there's a way " 
to exceed high and determinate authority. How various 
soever opinions may be held of the poetical .and philoso- 
j^ical merits of the '* Essay on Man," there can be no 
jwA doubt of its worth as a manual for parsing. 

Our odd volume of Shakspeare, beside being read with 
l^asure, also moved us to get up a dramatic entertain- 
ment, the subject of which was the voyage. The play 
began with the acting-captain, engaged in shipping a 
crew for the Glide, at a sailor's boarding bouse, and 
holding out all those attractions with which a voyage is 
usually set off by this class of men, whose eloquence is 
hardly less fascinating than were the " persuasive words " 
of the "wily adder." Successively contrasted with this 
scene were the various mbhaps that had attended our 
voyage. The brief authority of the officers was becom- 
ingly worn a while by common seamen. Many expres- 
sions, often heard and well-remembered, were slily 
brought out, amidst the uncontrollable laughter of the 
a^ors themselves. The king and a number of natives. 
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seated conspiciioasly befcvre us on mats, psid wosderlftg 
attention, being at a loss to understand all our sayings 
and doings, until, in the course of the play, our arriyal 
at the Fijiis was brought forward, and the trafficking and 
haggling were mimicked by an officer, plapng the part 
of a Fijiian, and a common sailor that of the trading mas- 
ter, when our drift was more exactly comprehended, and 
the progress of the action more eagerly watched. And, 
when the baffling of the natives' occasional efforts to 
cheat us was set forth, the mirror thus being too truth- 
fully held up to nature to be longer mistrusted, the sense 
of the whole matter flashed upon our audience, like the 
meaning of the differential calculus on the mind of a stu^ 
dent, long perplexed in trying to grasp it, and the Boove 
resounded with the spontaneous uproar of savage delight. 
Through the remainder of the play, involving the wreck 
and our hospitable reception by the king, to whom and 
fats people many compliments were paid, we were followed 
with intensest interest, and were gratified, at the close, 
by unequivocal expressions of royal satisfkction. 

A polite assembly among us is sometimes required to 
ajnnpathize with a favorite drama, undergoing mart3rrdom 
from amateur players; but, however inferior our histri- 
onic skill may have been, we displayed it solely before a 
barbarous king and people, who were indifferent critics, 
and whom it was good policy to gratify by affording the 
knowledge, unusual in their part of the world, of what it 
means to see a play. Though it was not our aim " to 
catch the conscience of the king," our making merry with 
a few foibles of himself and subjects must have been com- 
pensated by the ready exhibition of our whimsies and 
follies. In short, our play, if neither witty in itself nor 
the cause of wit in the hearers, resembled that famous 
piece, once performed in ducal presence by Snug the 
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jomer and others, in being very laughable and incitive to 
laughter. 

Beaide these diversions, we sometimes accompanied 
the natives in visits to neighboring tribes. When at a 
loss for other means of amusement, we gathered shells 
and eye-stones on the beach, and bathed in the sea. The 
hills near by we frequently climbed, and eagerly scanned 
the horizon for some object which hope might regard as 
a friendly sail. On those retired heights, hearing the 
subdued murmur only of the beating breakers, in com- 
munion with self and Him, whose providence had thus 
&r preserved our lives, bright visions of home and friends 
passed rapidly before our minds, and were succeeded by 
Hiany a shadowy doubt whether home or friends we 
should ever again behold. 

On Sundays, assembled in the Boore we sung what 
sacred hymns we knew; and the exercise excited many 
pleasant memories. The singing of Bishop Heber's 
Missionary Hymn seemed to have a peculiar interest, 
both from the nature of the piece, and from our having 
often heard it sung without a thought of ever dwelling, 
ourselves, upon a solitary heathen shore. Sometimes, 
the natives, attracted by the unusual sounds, gathered 
about the doors, imagining, perhaps, that we were chant- 
ing war-songs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Amusements of the NaUTes^-ExcuTBloA to the interior of the Iiltnd^Re« 
oepUon by the Nattree— Be tom - G eneral aeeovnt of a Figuan Feeti* 
valy attended by the crew— Bnniing of the Ship— Intelligence of the lou 
of the brig Niagarar-Others of the crew leave for Bou. 

The Fijiians, if hungry, have little more to do than to 
stretch forth their hands and phick delicious fruit; if 
tl^sty, streams of pure water run near by, or they may 
easily procure the rich beverage of the cocoa-nut. 
Hence they spend much time in amusement, and espe* 
oially in swimming, in which exercise they manifest plea- 
sure and adroitness. Almost daily I saw scores of them 
bathing. However afraid they may sometknes become 
from other causes, they trust vritiiont fear their aquatic 
^ill. On the night of the wreck, ^hen the Glide WW 
fiist dragging her anchors towards the reef, and darkness 
^rouded ship and sea, the storm beiilg at its height, a 
native, fearful of being on board at such a time, and ap- 
parently preferring to encounter familiar perils, than 
others to him seeming mysterious, plunged into the foam-^ 
ing waves, and swam half a mile to the shore. 

One day, I was invited by a chief, whom I had fre- 
quently visited, to accompany him on an excursion to the 
interior of the island. My curiosity and trust in the good 
faith of my friend prevailed over the efforts of my com- 
panions, who feared for my safety, to dissuade me from 
going : and, having provided ourselves with suitable 
means of defence for what emergency might occur, we 
passed through a defile of the mountains, and then struck 
into a well-beaten path leading through a rather uneven 
region. The beautiful diversity of prospect from the 
higher portions of our course, the mild air of the delighi- 
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ful day, birds of brilliant plumage singing in the treeii 
about us, the ripe and grateful fruit easily procured, 
patches of sugar-cane here and there pleasant to see and 
taste, agreeable conversation, and the kind civilities of 
natives whom we met, made our walk the source of in- 
tense and various enjoyment. 

At sunset, we reached our journey's end, a small vil- 
lage of about thirty rudely constructed huts, and were 
heartily welcomed by the chief of the tribe, who conduct- 
ed us to his house, and soon set before us a repast of 
baked pig, fruit and vegetables. In the evening, about 
twenty natives, invited by our host, assembled, among 
whom were several that I had seen on board the ship, 
and who recognized me with apparent delight. A gen- 
eral conversation, relating, beside many other topics, to 
the lost ship, the white men and their country, was held, 
throughout which, it was gratifying to observe, mutual 
kindness and courtesy prevailed. The social party was 
highly interesting, occasionally enlivened with good-hu- 
mored mirth ; and when it broke up at midnight, we went 
to sleep with pleasant thoughts. 

In the morning we visited the Boore, which was simi- 
larly constructed, though in every respect inferior, to that 
at Bonne Rarah. In the centre of the apartment, where 
Were held the religious ceremonies, which were about to 
commence when we reached the building, was a very 
large bowl of angona or ava root, of which, after being 
properly prepared, all the natives assembled repeatedly 
partook, the intervals between the potations being occu- 
pied by the priest pronouncing certain forms of speech, 
to which the audience who were seated around the apart- 
ment, now and then responded. Near the door were ar- 
ranged in open sight, several small, round blocks of 
#ood, sii^ularly ornamented with sennit and carved 
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work, to which the natiyes, as they came in and retired^ 
made low obebance. As usual, no females were present. 
After the conclusion of the service, which held an hour^ 
we rambled about the village, being kindly welcomed 
wherever we called; and, at length, returned to the house 
of the hospitable chief, whence, having partaken of ano- 
ther ample feast, and thanked our host for his kind atten- 
tion, we departed for Bonne Rarah. My excursion sur- 
prised both me and my shipmates, to whom I gave an 
account of it, for much we had previously heard said of 
the ferocity of the inland savages. 

In the latter part of April, a festival, which we were 
kindly invited to attend, was held at a village about forty 
miles from Bonne Rarah. As the place, though on the 
island of Tacanova, was easiest of access by sailing, my 
shipmates, it was determined, should accompany the king 
ii^his double canoe; and I went with the chief with 
whom I made the inland excursion, in his single canoe, 
sooner than the rest, at an early hour after noon on the 
day before that of the feast. My patron I found to be 
very loquacious, for, instead of our holding a pleasant 
conversation together, he took upon himself to give me a 
lecture of what was to be expected at the coming festival, 
diversifying his discourse with **«o/t6,'* grand feast, 
** leeboy leebo,'' gi*eat, great, ** benacka, benacka^** good, 
good, '' mungety-leeloy*' plenty of provisions, " pookah,^* 
pigs, **0Mme," yams, ** aooto," bread-fruit, ^^ boondy" 
plaintains, all which expressions, of course, deeply im- 
pressed my imagination. Now and then he asked, 
whether I comprehended what he said. Whatever was 
my response, he was none the less talkative, for when 
he questioned me, '* 8ah* gala guego,^* do you under- 

* '' Sah '' is a prominent word in the Fijii langaage, to which it seems to 
be peculiar, as I never heard it used bj other islanders in the Pacific. It 
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Bland? if I answered ** sah^enga,** no, he labored long 
and hard to make his meaning clear to my mind; and, if 
my reply was '' sah gala qtww," I do understand, he 
took courage ficom the honest confession, and at once 
proceeded to give me more infot'mation. 

Soon after sunset, having landed at a small island mid- 
way between Bonne Rarah and the place to which we 
were bound, we were well received by the natives, who 
conducted us to their Boore, near the top of a high hill, 
and presently furnished us with a generous repast. Here, 
in less than an hour, the report of our arrival drew to- 
gether many savages, from whose evident astonishment, 
as they gazed upon me, I conjectured that most of them 
had never seen a white man. Though we were kindly 
invited to spend the night here, yet the curiosity of the 
natrves made them reluctant to retire from the Boore, 
and leave us to sleep. Of course, distinguished stran- 
gers must always receive without complaint the benevo- 
lent persecution to which they are everywhere subjected, 
and, accordingly, we patiently waited until, at a late 
hour, the hospitable party went away, when we lay down 
to rest. Our singular situation, exposure to attacks from 
savages, over whom kindness and ferocity hold rule by 
turns, and a consciousness of our almost complete help- 
lessness in such a case, occasioned in me unquiet feel- 
ings, which, in truth, were not allayed by my dear friend, 
the Cannibal-chief, who frequently started up from his 
mat in great excitement, and paced rapidly to and fro, 

is usually prefixed to questions, answers, commands, and words expressing 
quality ', for instance, beside the words used in the text, Boh-lago, begone, 
$ah^lagomaif come, aah-benacka, good, sah-thakf bad, sat, (contracted, 
probably, from tah^,) yes. Sometimes, however, it is dropped in com- 
mon conversation, as (sah) btnaekaf (sah) lagomaif (sah) logo. So that it 
seems to have little meaning of its own, yet it sounds agreeably, when 
spoken by a native. 
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with his war-club at his side. The chiefs at length, ex- 
plained his singular conduct by telling me that the sar*- 
ages demgned to detain me on their island, and that b% 
had been anxiously devising some way . to defeat their 
purpose. At his suggestion, early in the morning, before 
the natives were stirring, we silently left the Boore. I 
placed myself on the chief's broad shoulders, and held 
in one hand his war-club, and in the other his canoe- 
paddle. Thus we stole softly down the steep hill, and 
when we came to the beach, to our amazement, our 
canoe was nowhere to be seen. The chief, in the height 
of his vexation, brandished his club towards the Boore, 
and poured forth a torrent of imprecation. Fearful thai 
his wild anger would soon arouse the natives, I looked 
about for the canoe, and after careful search, found it 
secreted in a thicket near the shore. We dragged it 
with difficulty to the water, hoisted our three-cornered 
sail, and unmolested sailed away from the island. 

The sun had just risen, when we reached the landing- 
place, about a mile from the spot chosen for the festival. 
We were among the first comers. On the glittering 
waves at some distance, we saw hundreds of canoes, 
some boldly advancing on the open sea, others more wary 
keeping nearer to the shore, and others now and then 
emerging into sight from behind points of land and small 
islands, all bound, with their shouting crews, for the gen- 
eral feast. They soon drew nearer, and companies of 
natives from neighboring islands and remote villages oi 
Tacanova, landed, in quick succession, at the beach, 
and made the hills echo with their loud rejoicing. 

The plain selected for the feast was of many acres, 
covered with liveliest verdure, surrounded by groves, in 
which were many fruit-trees, and through it coursed 
brooks of pure water from adjacent highlands. In its 
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e^fitre Was a pyramid, apparently eight feet square at 
the base, and tapering fifteen feet to a point, of yams; 
and near it was a smaller one, of angona root. Hanging 
from gnarled branches of ironwood trees, in another part 
of the field, were large quantities of plantains, cocoa- 
nuts and bread-fruit. At one end were several pens, 
filled with swine, of which, there were, at least, a hun- 
dred. While the men, profbsely annointed with cocoa- 
nut oil, decorated with garlands of beads and flowers, 
having on their heads very large white turbans, and 
around their waists elegant maros, were proudly strutting 
about the plain, displaying their fashionable attire, the 
women were meekly and laboriously cooking food. 

After the completed preparation, the different tribes of 
the numerous assemblage arranged themselves on the 
grass in semicircles, about ten paces in front of which 
were seated their respective king, chiefs and priests, and 
between these dignitaries and the people was placed their 
appointed provision. The tribes all first drank angona^ 
and then, four or five natives, who attended each tribe 
as waiters, began dividing the food, and another taking 
on a plaintain-leaf a parcel of it, advanced to the master 
of the feast for the division, and asked " quotha^** for 
whom ? when, the name of some one being spoken aloud, 
the person thus designated clapped his hands to make 
known his position, and, being at once supplied with his 
portion, began eating it vnth strips of bamboo, sharpened 
on one edge, and pointed. This ceremony was repeated 
until all received their shares, reference being made to 
rank in the order of distribution. 

In the afternoon, two or three hundred young females^ 
wearing girdles of variegated grass and leaves, and 
necklaces of colored beads and flowers, danced with live- 
Itness and modest mien across the plain, loudly singing 
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and waYing beautifal fans over their heads with easy wii- 
lormitj and grace; and then, adrokly wbe^ng idb<Mit» 
retraced their way, with fiins flouru^iing in the air^ 
echoing song and sprightly dance. 

Next came forward a party of men, with hair frisszle4 
in the highest style of Fijiian art, tapering beards, loi^ 
tapas of snowy native-cloth, contrasting with their own 
swarthy color and trailing on the grass, their arms and 
&ces shining with cocoa-nut oil, in hand their aton^ and 
polished war-clubs; and, having arranged themselves ui 
two divisions, a pace apart, in open distance, they rme4 
with united voices a piercing war-song, in time Willi 
which all made the same impressive gestures. Now they 
bent back their bodies, elevating their war-clubs in the 
air, in seeming preparation for attack; then, with focesof 
determined courage, lifting higher their shrill, fierce eho* 
rus, all leaped as one man onward, as if about to meet a 
furious foe ; and, at last, as if they had achieved a neUe 
victory, changing to triumphal notes their yell of onset, 
with fiend-like smiles, they danced wildly about in a 
thousand intricate and changeful steps. 

Our company, being requested by several chie^ oa 
the second day of the festival, to amuse in our turn the 
assembled crowds, concluded to perform a few military 
manoeuvres. We chose one of us captain, recalled what 
we knew of soldiers' tactics, and keeping time by a 
whistled tune, in lack of better accompaniment, advuieed 
in open order, and charged bayonets; marched, with 
muskets shouldered, in lock-step and solid column; 
formed a hollow square, and, finally, wheeled into Une, 
All our movements were watched with eager eyea by the 
natives, who expressed their pleasure by loud plaudits, 
to which, of course, like true soldiers, we gave slight 
heed, but, with faces unmoved, proceeded through the 
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■Momal ezeroise. When the order came '' make readj — 
aim — fire !" one of our muskets happening to he loaded, 
discharged its contents over the heads of scores of seated 
savages, whose dismay now equalled their previous ap- 
probation. Their earnest inquiries were hardly evaded 
by assuring them that the piece was over-charged with 
powder. A few hours after the subsided consternation, 
a tree, which, from its situation, it was supposed that the 
i^ot must have pierced, was examined by one of the 
crew, and in it were found several deep indentures made 
by the shot, about five feet from the ground. 

Towards evening, the festival was concluded, and the 
ewnpany began to disperse. Those who had sailed to 
the ground, started to the places where the canoes were 
•ecured, and embarked in their little fleets in various di- 
rections. Our party sailed in pleasant company with 
otbsrs bound fi>r Bonne Rarah. When we came within 
a few miles of this town, a burning object was discovered 
on the water, which, on a neiu'cr approach, we found to 
be our beautiful ship, to which fire had been set by the 
savages who had remained behind, for the sake of her 
iron-work. This was a sad conclusion to the enjoyment 
experienced at the festival. The satisfaction, that we 
had felt in looking out from our lonely abode upon the 
hull of the Glide, was now taken away, and we felt more 
than ever deprived of remembrances of home. 

A few weeks after the departure for Bou of Captain 
Archer, a large double canoe arrived at Bonne Rarah, 
firom which we learned that the captain and his party 
were safe ; that the brig Niagara, Capt. Brown, of Salem, 
had been wrecked on a reef midway between Overlou 
and Bou; and that her crew were now staying at this 
latter island. Thus, the two only vessels at the Fijiis at 
this time were wrecked on the same day, and in the same 
11 
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sCorm; tnd, verj remaricablj, no member of ekher evew 
wfts afterwards slain bj the natives. 

A part of the crew, with our second officer and Mr. 
Carej, left us on the return of this canoe to Boa, thus 
reducing our number to sixteen men. The separation 
seemed like bidding a mutual farewell for life, narrowed 
the circle, in which our spirits were chiefly sustained bjr 
common sympathies and hopes, and deepened that feed- 
ing of loneliness, which previously parting with others 
had occasioned. To miss a single face which we were 
wont to see, was deeply felt. Stroke after stroke, hardly 
to be endured, seemed to be heavily fidling upon us; the 
officers and crew of the GrKde, once held together by 
relative duties on ship-board, and, afterwards, by Hie 
stin stronger community of suffbring, were dispersing m 
various directions, whilst the lot of those who went away, 
and of those who staid behind, was enshrouded by the 
same cloud of dark uncertainty. Some were about to 
Buffbr many more trials before reaching home: aad ffC 
the return of others to their native land tiiere has yet 
been no account. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Atrival of the Harriet—Provided with a passage to Wallis Island— Re- 
eofer acme c^ the property of the Glide--A tisit to the king— The last 
sight of Bonne Rarah— The Harriet sails for Bon, and finds there an 
American barque— She then sails for Wallis Island — ^Arrival— We are 
assigned places of abode. 

On the twenty-second day of May, a vessel was descried 
by a shipmate, who speedily gave notice to the rest of the 
clieering spectacle. " Sail ho ! " shouted we all, as ¥re 
rushed from the Boore to Uie beach, and " Waunka-funua," 
large Mp, cried the natives, as Uiey hurried along the by* 
paths of the Tillage. When we reached the shore, our 
joy was as great at seeing a neat little schooner api»roach« 
ing Uie harbor, as had been our previous impatience and 
depression, when we looked in vain for a sail. The sav- 
ages, too, gambolled about, and spoke kindly in our ears, in 
seemmg sympathy with our gladness. The chief, with 
whom I had taken the inland excursion, now endeavored 
to dissuade me from leaving the islands, by the ojflfer of a 
musket and a keg of powder ; but, finding his proposal 
unsuccessful, he turned hastily away from the shore, as if 
unwilling to take formal leave, and witness my embarka- 
tion. The Fijii matrons, too, urged by curiosity, and also 
by interest in out welfare, which they had ever shown, 
assembled on the beach, and were not unmoved spectators 
of the scene. 

In a short time the schooner entered the harbor, and 
presently boats came from her to the shore, and conveyed 
us to the vessel, on the stem of which was painted the 
" Harriet, New York." She had sailed from Oahu. She 
was of about sixty tons burthen, of beautiful proportions, 
and had a liurge well Punished cabin. From her afiter 
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port-holes projected several loaded cannon. She was also 
well provided with small arms. Drawing not more than 
seven feet of water, she was much more suitable for these 
dangerous waters than larger vessels. Her crew were 
chiefly Kanakas."^ Captain Young and Greorge Maninnit 
received us kindly, and soon determined to carry us to 
Wallis Island, distant three hundred miles, in a north- 
westerly direction, where the natives were kindly disposed. 
Hence, if possible, they would convey us to the Sandwich 
Islands, where we might reasonably hope for chances of 
return to the United States. Aboard this small vessel 
were, before our coming, thirty men, and the addition of 
our number must have been a serious inconvenience. 

Efforts were now made to procure what property of the 
Glide was left. Her cables and anchors were obtained by 
diving, — a Kanaka going down with one end of a rope in 
his hemd, and passing it securely around the cable to which 
the anchor was attached. The anch(»r was then drawn 
up. What remained of our salt provisions and bread was 
secured. A hundred pounds of tortoise-shell, beside much 
other valuable property, was obtained from the natives. 
Several thousand dollars' worth of property, of various 
kinds, was taken aboard the Harriet. We well paid our 
passage in advance. The arrival of the schooner was for- 
tunate for her owners, and the help afforded us was recom- 
pensed. 

One evening, at the request of one of our Englishmen, 
I went with him ashore to the house of the king, who was 
gratified with seeing us, and persuaded us to remain with 
him during the night. Our visit came near being a trag- 



*An Hawaiin word, applied to the Sandwich Islanders, 
t One of the owners of the Harriet, then acting as linguist and trading 
A particnlar account of this person is snbseqiieiitly given. 
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edy. My companion had had some difficulty witk the 
Mng's son, who threatened his life, and no sooner heard 
that die ol^ect of his malice was in his father's house, than, 
armed with a loaded musket, he rushed into the dwelling, 
intent upon his purpose, and, but for the quick interference 
of the king, would have discharged his piece upon my 
ccrnipaoion, who was lying near me on the mat. We 
i^prang upon our feet, aided the king in the expulsion of 
,hi6 son. from the house, and in securing the entrance 
against him. We again lay down upon the mat, with 
loaded muskets in our hands, and heard the prince, oul* 
side, swearing, in deep rage, that before morning he would 
ki& one of us. The king placed a huge block against the 
door, and reclined, wi^ his head upon it. That the king 
should, for the sake of die Glide's men, thus arm himself 
i^inst a mad, rebellious son, who, should he enter, would 
be ccmipelled to wreak vengeance on his father before 
leaching us, was surely a remarkable instance of self-de- 
nial and generosity. The night passed away without 
fiirdier annoyance ; and rising early, we partook of the 
hospitality of the king, and, thanking him again and again 
for his kindness, we left his house for the schooner. 

Desirous as I was of leaving Bonne Rarah, I looked 
upon the little town, now quiet in the early morning, 
iidiich a few days before had been full of excitement, 
caused by the new arrival, with something like regret ; a 
feeling, which, I doubt not, is often felt in some degree by 
idiipwrecked sailors, on a savage coast, when, after having 
been treated widi generous and unexpected kindness by 
tile rude natives, a way of escape is at length open before 
them. No song, to pass the heavy time, could now be 
heard from the Boore, for that was now deserted by my 
cAiipmatee. Three months before, a stately ship rode at 
anchor a few rods from die shore ; but she had vanished, 
11* 
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mad my recollections of her were shadowy and dSm, like 
those of a troubled dream. The buildings which then 
resounded with the hum of industry, were now going to 
decay. Our hopes of getting a fine cargo, of a {feasant 
voyage home, of entering again the familiar harbor whence 
we sailed, were merged, after our wreck, in painful anx- 
iety respecting our individual lot. Confined in Bonne 
Rarah, with no prospect of relief, it was enough to cheor 
our hearts, to hope, that, however forlorn and needy, we 
might, perhaps, one day, set foot on our native land, and 
look OBce more on the faces of our friends. 

After the I&rriet had procured what property of the 
Glide could be obtained, she sailed from Bonne Sarah for 
Overlou and Bou, on which latter isknd we supposed 
were now residing a part of our crew, and the officers and 
men of the Niagara. Our joy at the anticipated meeting 
of our companions in peril was not unmingled with fear 
lest the crowded state of our little schooner would prevent 
taking them on board. The next day this fear was hap- 
pily quieted, as we arrived offOveriou, and saw a barque 
at anchor in the harbor, at whose mizen-peak were fioat* 
ing the " stars and stripes." 

The little Harriet entered the harbor with the American 
flag conspicuously displayed, and when she came within a 
mile of the barque, a salute was exchanged, and a boat 
from the barque, with the second officer and some of the 
Glide's men, came alongside, and gave and received hearty 
eongratnlations for the relief thus timely given. In the 
evening, a party visited the barque, which was the Peru, 
Captain Egglestone, of Salem. As we climbed up the 
sides of the vessel, and met our shipmates at the gangway, 
we felt a pleasure which seemed a recompense for our 
past trials. We were animated by no pleasing dream ot 
optical illusion, but by the consciousness that our feet 
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really trod ^e deck of an American vessel, and tlmt our 
hands grasped those of friends from our own port The 
Peru's men had heard of the massacre of our shipmates, 
for the barque was anchored in nearly the same place with 
the Glide at the time of that dreadful event. As the par- 
ticulars of the tragedy were again related, in graphic words, 
how one and then the other fell, how they were brought 
aboard, then carried ashore and buried, the tenderest feel- 
ing was shown by the whole group, and many a tear fell 
£rom many a sun4)umt face. '^ But it is useless to weep ; 
what is done^^ts done, and can't be helped," said a wea^ier- 
bealen sailor, as he listened to the end of the sad nar- 
ration, and tears streamed from his eyes. In the first 
officer of the Peru, I recognized an old school-mate, whom 
I had known in brighter days. He was the mate of a fine 
vessel, and I a poor, shipwrecked sailor; but of tWs dis- 
parity of situation I made little account, except to be moet 
truly thankful for his good success, since he informed me 
that my friends were well. 

Having bidden " good-by " to our friends of tiie Peru, 
we returned to the schooner, which, on the morning after, 
with the addition to our number of Captain Brown of the 
Niagara, sailed for Bou, for the purpose of procuring some 
of the property of that ship. On arriving, we saw the 
Niagara lying high and dry on a reef midway between 
Overlou and Bou, on her starboard side, stripped of every 
valuable — a mere hulk. The sight recalled vividly to 
mind the wreck of the Glide, whose crew were now being 
d^persed up and down the Pacific. Beside other articles» 
the cables and anchors of the Niagara were obtained. 

In a few days the Harriet leDfc Bou for Wallis Island. 
Her progress was slow, owing to her large cargo, and ao 
lumbered were the decks that it was difiSicuU to walk about 
or to find a place to sleep. On the twenty-ninth of Juae, 
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rre arrired at Wallis island, and foand in the harbor ike 
brig Chinchilla, Captain Meek, bound for the Fijiis. We 
had hoped that there would have been here some whale- 
ahqi, about to sail to the Sandwich Islands, or to some 
odier place frequented by American vessels. We landed 
at a small island, where Maninni Mved, that faced the en* 
trance to die harbor. In his store-houses we helped his 
men to deposit the various cargo which the Harriet had 
brought. According to arrangements made between Ma- 
ninni and the natives, we were conveyed in canoes to the 
nuiki island, and, on landing, were conducted to the abode 
of the king, to await his pleasure respecting our places of 
residence on the island. During this walk of three or four 
miles, the greater part of which was along a wide path- 
way, leading, occasionally, by cocoa-nut and bread-fmit 
trees, the curiosity of the people was amusing, and their 
hospitality gratifying to observe. As we passed by the 
little clusters of houses, men, women, and children assem- 
bled with smiling faces, greeted us with cheerful alofas^ 
welcomes, and presented to us choicest fruits. We found 
Leva Reua, the king, at home, sitting cross-legged on the 
matting floor, surrounded by forty or fifty natives, among 
whom were the priest and many principal chiefs of the 
island. We seated ourselves in the native style, and 
heard an animated conference respecting the places of 
abode to be assigned to us. It was finally determined that 

our first officer and F and A shouM reside with 

the king, P and C with the high chief Geevahlu, 

Captain Brown and our third ofiicer with (George Maninni, 
myself with Vong Ouvie, the priest. The rest of our 
party shipped on board the Chinchilla and the Harriet, the 
ktter vessel being about to sail to the Marion Isknds. We 
aeparali^ for our new homes. My new host, Vong Oavie, 
ceMlttded me to his dwelling, about a mile from the hotise 
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of die king, and kindly Idddiiig me enter, mtrodticed me 
to his wife, who was s^Ued on the floor, with an infisuit in 
her hip. She welcomed me with a pleasant smile, and 
poindBjg^ to a newly made mat, desired me to he seated. 
FftcHn the conversatbn which passed between my kind ben- 
e£Eu:tor3, and ike friendly glances which now and then they 
cast upon me, I doubted not the cordiality of my welcome. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Deaeiiption of WaUU MaBd— Tlie oocos-mit, bread-fruit, sod plantain 
trees — Climate— Disposition and manners of the natives — Dwellings — 
Lova Reua, the king — Mode of making cloth — Tattooing— Lizards — 
Birds — Mode of catching fish— Shark feast. 

WalHs Island, which derives its name from Captain 
Wallis, who discovered it in the year 1767, is situated in 
13** 30' south latitude, and in 175® 5' west longitude. Its 
circumference is not more than twenty miles. Around the 
wh61e island extends a belt of coral rock, broken only by a 
narrow passage large enough for the entrance of ships. 
This reef so breaks the force of the sea, that the space in- 
closed between it and the island is a safe and commodious 
harbor. 

No hill on Waliis Island is more than four hundred feet 
high. The shore, in some places, is rocky and abrupt, but 
a fine sandy beach skirts nearly the whole island. A cir- 
cular lake, a mile round, in the centre of the island, adds 
much to the natural beauty of the scenery, and is of great 
convenience to the natives for bathing, beside being, in 
times of drought, an unfailing resource of pure water. It 
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it not mote than fire £Mt deep, bat a fiiie» taiidy bollQni« 
uid, being protected from rade windt by many higb toaea 
upon itt banks, has a clear, smooth surface. Numeroita 
well«beaten paths lead to this favcnite resort One may 
apprehend little danger from beasts of prey, or noxioaa 
reptiles, for, as far as I learned, there are none upon the 
island. 

Most of the tropical fmits and vegetables are here Tery 
plentifully produced, and in great perfection. A few fine 
tracts of land are cultivated, but, by the natives generally, 
little effort is made to reap the benefit of a very fertile aoilt 
It is an evident mark of Providence, that in regions of ex- 
cessive heat, where man can labor wi^ less diligence and 
vigor than in temperate climates, nature should supply 
human wants with many spontaneous and highly nutri* 
tious fruits. The worth of the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and 
plantain trees, in the islands of the Pacific, is truly bey<md 
estimate. 

The cocoa-nut tree is sometimes eighty feet high, though 
its average height is much less than that. The stem grad- 
ually diminishes in circumference as it ascends, the diam- 
eter of its uppermost part being about half that of the base. 
It has no branches or off-shoots, but from the extreme top 
s}Mreads forth a beautiful crown of leaves, in the midst of 
indiich spring die tendrils on which the fruit grows. The 
leaves, which are very long, sometimes ten feet, are used 
by the natives in thatching their dwellings. From than 
also are made mats and baskets. Out of the fibres of the 
nut sennet is manufactured, which is good cordage for 
some purposes. From the shell drinking cups are con- 
structed, some of which are highly polished and orna- 
mented. From its kernel a valuable oil is extracted. The 
milk is a beverage nutritive and delicious. The trunk id 
the tree afibrds timber for the use of the natives. Prom 



Ae eocoa-nuts that are impofrted, one can have hat a Mm 
notion of the richness of this fruit when newly ripe. 

The breadpfimit tree is not unlike, in appearance, a large 
tt^e tree, though higher and more symmetrical in form. 
The leares are from twelve to eighteen inches long, and 
contrast agreeably with the lighter colored fruit. From 
the wood of diis tree ^e natives construct the frame-work 
of their houses ; eloth is made from its bark. From its 
£Eiir luxuriance of foliage, buds and fruit, this tree seems to 
delight, of its free, benevolent accord, to put forth, for the 
pleasure and sustenance of passers*by, its genial and 
healthful ]^odttct. 

The plaintain is rather a shrub than a tree, since tt 
rasely exceeds ten feet in height. . Its trunk, which is of 
herbaceous iettare, is from six to eight inches thick at the 
surface of the ear^, whence it tapers to the top. Its 
leaves are very large, of a silky appearance, and, beii^ 
water'-proof, are made by the natives into vessels for hold- 
ing liquids, and are used, like umbrellas, as a defence 
against the sun and rain. The fruit is something like a 
encumber in shape. Scattered over the island were dum* 
sands of these j^ntain shrubs, whose golden fruit was 
accessible to all. 

The climate of this island is delightful. Frosts are 
never known, and the sea-breezes moderate ^e heat of a. 
tropical sim. The earth is always green, and the trees, at 
shiHrt intervals, renew their fruit. 

Amid the pleasant valleys and gently rising hills oC 
WaUis kiand, could th^e be seen pasturing herds, weH- 
c«^ivated fields, and smiling villages; and were the 
natives enjoying the blessings of civilized and Christiani 
Ufe, a hai^[»er and more lovdy abode could hardly be found 
oneaiih. 

The Wallis Islanders are tall and weU-proportitfOfdy 
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widi a complexion more of an olive cast than is common in 
the South Paciic. The fashions of wearing their hair, 
which is black, and kept glossy by sweet-scented oils, vary 
as frequently as the modes of civiliased nations. Some- 
times it is sl^om entirely off; at others a single tuft is 
allowed to remain upon the left tem{^ ; at others, i^, it 
is shorn off one side of the head, and permitted to grow 
iong on the other. Either of these methods is sufficiently 
ludicrous and singular. 

The natires are hospitable, social, and peaceful in their 
manners. No civil broils disturb the tranquillity of the 
island, and few quarrels seem to mar the quietness of thek 
domestic life. Wherever seen, at home or alnoad, they 
^ow the same kindness and generosity of dispositioa. 
After seeing the natives of other islands, one is strangely 
impressed with a certain native refinement of feeling whkh 
seems to mark the inhabitants of this island. 

When two friends meet, it is common for each to present 
to the other a piece of ava-root, accompanying ^e ex- 
change, if they are men, with an afiecticmate '* touching of 
noses ;" or, if they are women, with gently spoken alqfiu, 
welcomes. In visiting, they evince great propriety and 
delicacy of deportment. If, when a visitor enters a neigh- 
bor's dwdiling, he finds others present conversing together, 
he either retires in silence or remains seated till he re- 
ceives the usual salutaticm, when a cheerful interview fol- 
lows, during which, oftentimes, mutual gifts are bestowed. 
I noticed many visits while residing here, and in no 
instance did I perceive, in the tones of the voice, expres- 
sion of the countenance, or manner of reception, any sign 
of discourtesy. 

The children have features delicately formed, long, 
flowing hair, and sparkling eyes. It was painful to lo<^ 
upon their cheerful countenances, and lively, grmceful 



fli0tions> and reflect that these hoys and girls were withovt 
means of culture> and would soon take their parents* 
places, and he through life under the veil of superstition 
that now darkens this lovely island* 

The dwellings of the natives are pretty well constructed. 
The roof, which is a sort of network of hurdles, of conical 
shape, and thatched with cocoa-nut leaves, is supported hy 
four upright posts, placed in the comers of an area of ten 
or twelve square feet, and, projecting over, reaches to 
within three feet of the ground, thus affording a shelter 
from the rain and heat. There is an upper apartment, 
used as a store-house for clothes and provisions. A paling 
ahout a foot high nearly surrounds the huilding. The 
ground-floor is covered with mats made of the leaf of the 
cocoa-nut tree, over which are laid several layers of straw 
mats. These houses are incomparably superior to the 
wretched abodes of the New Zealanders and Fijiians, and 
are even better than the dwellings mainly occupied by the 
natives of the Society and Sandwich Islands. 

From Lova Reua becoming king on the death of his 
father, an event which occurred shortly before our arriva)^ 
I inferred that the government is an hereditary monarchy. 
The king's authority, though supreme, was mildly exer- 
cised. Several high chiefs serve as the deputies of the 
king, in ruling certain districts allotted to them. 

Lova Reua was about twenty-one years old, of graceful 
form, and very comely. His complexion was a beautiful' 
olive ; his jet black hair hung in curls over his head. His 
dress was the tapa, of white cloth, wound about his body 
just below the shoulders, and hanging to his feet. Strings 
of large blue beads were worn around hie neck. Poly* 
gamy is allowed to him only. He bad three wives, wha 
were young and handsome. 

The Wallis Islanders manufacture iheiff doth from thet 
12 
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hmk of certain trees, in a manner similar to that of tbe 
Fijiiana, although ^ey wear it differently. The bark is 
beaten to the required breadth and thickness upon a large 
smooth beam, with mallets made of iron-wood, the sides 
of which are grooved of different sizes, so that the cloth 
may be made finer or coarser in appearance, as occasicm 
demands. 

Since there are no beasts of burden, tbe natives them- 
selves convey goods from one part of the island to another. 
They bec(»ne accustomed to bear great weight. I once 
found myself unable to lift to my shoulders a parcel which 
a lad was about to carry to a distant place. The burden, 
if very heavy, is fastened to the centre of a long pole, the 
ends of which rest on the shoulders of two men. 

A disease here prevails which causes a great swelling 
of the limbs. It is, doubtless, of a scrofulous character, as 
such complaints are common, and is said to be caused by 
the excessive use of ova. I have seen persons so prostrated 
by this malady, that the slightest movement was a torture. 
I felt that I would have made any sacrifice, could I have 
affi)rded them relief. 

Tattooing is practised here, as well as by other savages 
of these seas. The color is produced from burnt candle* 
nut, and resembles India ink. In the process are used two 
small sticks, at the end of one of which is a sort of comb, 
made of s<Hne hard substance, with which the skin is cut ; 
and with the other the coloring matter is forced into the flesh. 
Various devices are thus impressed. The tattooed part, 
at a short distance, lo<^s not unlike a tight garment, elab- 
orately wrought. The females tattoo the flesh between 
the joints of the fingers, on the exterior of the hands. So 
great is the pain of tattooing, that none under tvrenty years 
of age undergo it ; and but a small portion of the flesh can 
be tattooed at once, from six to twenty days being needed 
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for ike whole fnrocess, according to die endurance of the 
patient, who is sometimes obliged to be held by four on five 
strong men* I have seen many persons dreadfully emaci- 
ated by this fashionable torture, from wbose. effects recov- 
ery is o£ten very slow. 

The natives learn to swim at a very early age. After 
bathing, they anoint their bodies with cocoa-nut oil. 

One may observe upon the cheek-bones of many of 
these savages marks made by shells and stones, with 
which they beat their faces when friends or relatives die, 
I recollect seeing no adult who was not thus disfigured. 

Lizards are here so numerous that hardly a habitation is 
without them. They are harmless, yet their fangs make 
them look disagreeably. Their capering over one's person 
arouses one from the sweetest sleep, as I many times ex- 
perienced. I suspect that these reptiles are worshipped, 
as, when walking with my host, I have observed him to 
fitop at seeing a lizard, and, with attention wholly abstracted 
from everything else, express himself as in performing 
religious duties at the temple. He may, indeed, have 
been pouring out imprecations for having been aroused 
from pleasant slumbers by one of the little crawler's offi- 
cious kind. 

Many beautiful birds charm the eye and the ear in the 
groves of the island. Paroquets, turtle-doves, herons, 
wood-peckers, gulls, peterels, plovers, and water-hens are 
common, besides many others of names not familiar to me. 
My shipmates amused themselves occasionally by gunning. 

Land-crabs are found in great numbers along the shore, 
and also some way inland. Some of these are extremely 
large. They are highly valued as food. Rock-fish also 
abound, and when cooked in the style peculiar to this 
island, make a delicious repast. Sharks, too, are eaten 
by the natives. 
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For catching small fisb, are used nets manafiEurtared e€ 
cord made from the bark of the hibiscus, bread-fruit, and 
^other trees. One edge of the net, which is very long and 
very narrow, is sunk by affiixing to it small stones ; the 
other is supported by floats. The natives endeavor to 
draw the net around the fishr so as to confine them within 
its circle. Vong Ouvie and myself, of a {feasant momii^, 
have thus taken upwards of a hundred nice fi^ Shiurks 
are caught by means of spears of iron-wood, having baibed 
fish-bones on their points. 

The capture of a shark is followed by a grand feast, to 
which guests are invited from hx and near. The occa- 
sion is honored by the presence cf the king, priests, and 
chiefs. The natives, seated cross-legged on the ground, 
form a circle, in the centre of which lies the shark, too 
large, like Domitian's turbot, for any dish that can be 
found. On each side, two or three feet distant, stand the 
captors of the fish, ready to complete their proud achiere- 
ment by distributing the luxury. Facing the fish, sits his 
majesty, the master of the feast, and near him are the 
priests and chiefs. The ceremony begins with the drink- 
ing of ava. The chief-priest then makes a speech, fasten* 
ing his eyes all the while intently upon the shark, which, 
next, without being cooked or seasoned, is cut up and 
dealt out in parcels to the assembled people. The man- 
ners of the Wallis Islanders, on their festive occasions, are 
so similar to those at the Fijii Islands, that I need say no 
more concerning them. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

GceTahln— The residence of the priest—His cbaracter— <jfeelof«, his wife 
— The mode of worship of the Wallis Islanders — Ceremonies connected 
with the death of a Native. 

A few rod« from the palace stood the house of Geevahlu, 
the principal chief, which difi^red from the rest in having 
a floor raised several feet from the ground, and steps be- 
fore the door. This venerable chief had a kind heart, and 
was friendly to white men, as Well as to his own people. 

The dwelling of Vong Ouvte was larger' than most 
others, and stood on an eminence outside the village, in 
the centre of a grove of fruit trees, that covered an acre in 
extent, and which, being interspersed with grass and grav- 
elled walks, afforded a pleasant retreat from the burning 
sun. The side towards the sea was open, and the prospect 
of the island declining towards the shore, of the distant, 
circular sea-reef, of the beautiful bay that it inclosed, where 
nearly all the time the natives were moving about in their 
canoes, and of the wide ocean, further beyond, was highly 
interesting and delightful. A well-thatched roof, impervi- 
ous to the rain, and a stout frame-work that could resist 
almost any tempest, rendered the house a comfortable 
abode, whilst, within doors, the layers of good, thick mats 
that covered the floor, and the tasteful arrangement of the 
rude household furniture, such as goblets and bowls of 
eocoa-nut shell for drinking and cooking, clean white tapas 
for dress, and mattii^ piUows, attested the industry and 
neiitness of the housewife. 

Nearly ^ve months I resided in the priest's family, and 
^e remembrance of the kind treatment whidi I tkere 
xeceiv«d has ever excited my warmest gratitude* As 
12* 
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often as my fancy carries me back to their hoepitaUe 
abode, I breathe the hope that Christian truth, with all its 
genial influences, may ere long shine as brightly upon ihnt 
lovely island, as the sun that clothes it with such enchant- 
ing beauty. 

Vong Ouvie, as he informed me, was a native of Ma- 
nono, one of the Samoan Islands. He was apparently 
about forty years old. He was of cheerful disposition, and 
had great energy and decision of character. His face was 
strongly marked with intelligence, and his address was so 
graceful and persuasive as to win for him universal love 
and esteem. At home he was gentle and affectionate. 
At the feast and the dance he had a certain {^yfulnest of 
manner which delighted all. His sprightly movements 
and witty remarks attracted loud applause. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties, his eloquence and earnest 
manner drew undivided attention, and he was frequently 
interrupted by marks of approbation. To my inquiries of 
the natives respecting him, was invariably returned the 
answer that he was " lelei — lelei — o-peit," good, very . 
^od. 

Geelova, the wife of this priest, was of very amiable de- 
portment, and of great kindness of heart. Her features 
were mild and agreeable ; and her complexion was a fine, 
clear olive. She was the mother of four children, the 
eldest of whom was a girl of seven years, and the youngest 
was a babe. Over these she watched with constant solici- 
tude, and she was like a mother to me. Once, as I lay 
ill, Vong Ouvie and Geelova stood beside me, bathing my 
iiead with cocoa-nut oil, and with maternal tenderaess she 
expressed the wish that my mother might know where I 
was. She Was herse^ was^ng away with pulmonary dis- 
ease. I had watched with deep emolion the progress of 
^onsumpdoB in the JmHow cheek, feeble voice, «kd &- 
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tressiiig cough. Dvamg the last week of my lesideiLse 
with the family, Vong Ouyie, supposing his wife to be 
dyiagr awoke me and called me to her side. I felt her 
feeble puke, wiped the cold sw^t from her brow, and 
moistened her parched tongue with water. Though she 
might recoyer fr(»n that attack, I felt assured that she 
' must 8o<Hi die, and I was grieved to see her thus passing 
away from earth. She bore all her sufferings wilbout 
rsj^b^g, y«t I longed to have her smil enlightened with 
tiiat holy trust, which throws around the bed of the dying 
Christian such heavenly grace ; and the earnest pray^ 
was vnrung from liie, that Goi would be merciful to this 
poor heathen woman. 

For more than four months I was ahnost daily an ob- 
server of the religious ceremonies <^ die Wallis Islanders. 
As soon as day began to break, Vong Ouvie and myself 
repaired to the temple, where the natives devote two hours 
of every morning to their public worship. From what I 
could understand of the speech, and frc«n what was told 
me by my shipmate, F , who knew the language bet- 
ter than I, I inferred that they had ** lords many and gods 
many." The Avahlu, or temple, held about two hundred 
persons. Three sides of it being partially c^n, the 
women, and all who came too late to enter the building, 
seated themselves outside. The fourth side was a parti- 
tion, ^ich separated the public hall from the apartments 
of the priestess, who alone of all the women is allowed to 
enter the temple. Against this partition sat the king and 
priestess. On the right sat the chiefs of the iriand and 
my companions of the Glide. The priest s^ted me with 
hioiBelf on the left. The remaining space was occupied 
by the natives generally. Pktoed upon a tripod, in the 
centre of liie apartment, was a bowl, of very hard wood, 
lai^ enough to h(4d several gdkms, elegantly pcdudied. 
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and of a mahogany color. This howd wa» loll of am, that 
had been previously prepared, and -which was distributed 
in cocoa-nut goblets to all present The floor, as usual, 
was covered with layers of mats. Projeetkig from the 
side, directly over the head fii &e piiest, was a largB 
spear, highly polished, tiiat was sometimes used during 
the ceremonies. Perfect stiUness pervaded the aasemUy, 
as <he priest addressed diem, at intervals drinking copi* 
ously of ava. All iHio entered after the coonnaioeaMnt 
of the service, widked in widnmt noise, revenntly inolia- 
ing their heads, and quietly took thm seats ; a deportment 
^mily becoming, and not unworthy of imitation. 

The presentation of the liquor to the priest ia very sin- 
^lar. The cup4)eaier, with his head bent forward, walks 
towards him, holding the goblet, whadi is fiiU to the brtm, 
very earefally, that none of its psed^us contents may he 
silled. The priest extends his hand, with ^e thumb and 
fore^finger so disposed as jc»t to hokl the cup, which is 
very ceremoniously placed by the bearer into tim cavity 
prepared f<»r it, when the priest, elowly crooking his «lbow, 
reverentiaily raises the cup to his mouth, and swallows th^ 
ddectable liquor. The loudest applause follows this act. 
If he be not quite ready to receive the cup, the bearer 
waits before him, with knees bent, holding out the cup, till 
bis reverence sees fit to take it. If the priest be wholly 
unprepared for the draught, he makes a feint of taking the 
cup, but, instead of doing so, dashes it away with great 
force, so as to send it rolling over upon the floor, B(mJbtei' 
ing the sacred liquor in all directions. The harder the 
blow is given, the louder is it applauded. 

During his address, the attention of the priest is appar- 
ently abstracted from every object and e^ry person, 
akhou^ meanwhile, like many 'people who mre iadined to 
abstaction, he may know^ery well nH that is dcme. Oaco, 
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vriiile I was sitting by his side, he gave me, during a sad- 
den paroxysm of eloquence, an unintentional, but severe 
Uow upon the side of my head, from which I did not 
recover during the day. Fearing a repetition, I reminded 
him gently of what he had done. He took not the slight* 
est notice of me, and oflfered no excuse. I thought that it 
was very strange that he should be unconscious of having 
struck me. At the conclusion of his harangue he turned 
towards me — ^his eyes full of tears, apologized in humblest 
terms for the unmeant injury, and rubbed his nose against 
mine with warmest afiection. 

In one of his harangues he appeared to be in a perfect 
frenzy. His eyes glanced wildly about; his voice grew 
louder and louder ; and, seizing the spear that was above 
his head, he hurled it upward, nearly through the thatched 
roof of the building. Loud applause, of course, followed. 
His descent from this climax of fury was beautiful. His 
voice slowly became smoother, his hands fell gracefully at 
his side, and his dark eyes glowed less brightly, indeed, 
but with a more benignant expression. He then called for 
ava, and, having drunk it, concluded the ceremonies. On 
our way home I inquired of him why h§ threw the spear : 
and from his reply inferred that he did so to expel the 
evil spirit from the building. 

The priestess of the island, (not the wife of Vong Ouvie,) 
who resided in an apartment of the Avahlu, was, to appear- 
ance, about forty years of age, and of moderate personal 
comeliness. She was much respected by the natives, who 
regarded her sayings as oracular. When she officiated, 
she was distinguished from the other women by an addi- 
tional quantity of cloth, and a profusion of necklaces of 
leaves. She sat on a small, square platform, raised a few 
inches from the floor, which was always curiously adorned 
with various leaves and flowers. 
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I bare frequently beard this woman address the people 
for hours, in the most singular manner. Sometimes he? 
whole frame shook with excitement, and her face became 
unnaturally severe. Once, in her fanatical rage, she 
rushed from the Avahlu to the sea, followed by the natives 
to the beach, and, having waded some distance into the 
water, addressed the ocean with many fantastic gestures ; 
and then turning towards the people on shore, addressed 
them also, but so rapidly, that I could not distinguish a 
word of her discourse. Having performed these duties, 
she slowly and cheerfully retired to the temple, and con* 
eluded the ceremony with the usual draught of ava. 

Whether this woman ventured to speak in public through 
some mysterious sympathy with certain female orators of 
our day and country, I will not pretend to say. It is, in- 
deed, to be lamented that she should have so obscure a 
sphere of action as Wallis Island. But, alas ! 

" FaU many a flofirer is bom to blush unaeen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;** 

and many an aged spinster, capable of superintending an 
intelligent community of Transcendental Shakers in our 
enlightened land, may be found, almost wholly unknown 
to £une, upon the dark and distant islands of the ocean. 

The Wallis Islanders surpass most other savages of the 
Pacific, not excepting the inhabitants of the Sandwich and 
Society Islands, in respect of natural endowments ; and 
their worship, accordingly, is, doubtless, of a higher order 
than is usual in these seas, save where Christianity has 
been introduced. 

Among the daily visitors at Voog Ouvie's house was a 
young native of one of the Samoan Islands, who had been 
living on Wallis Island nearly a year before my arriraL 
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Ife talked a little broken English, with which he gave me 
some infonnation about his countrymen. He showed 
much interest in the faith of the Americans, for, not long 
before he left home, a missionary had brought thither a 
new religion. He oflen spoke of Christ and God, and, 
pointing upwards, asked where they lived ; if they were 
like the white man ; and what interest they took in human 
afiairs. He inquired, also, if our houses of worship were 
as lai^ as the Avahlu, and were thatched with cocoa-nut 
leaves ; if we attended worship as early in the morning as 
they did ; if our priests drank ava ; and whether we had 
any priestesses. When told of the size of our churches, 
and of their mode of construction, he manifested strong 
desires to go to America. During an acquaintance of five 
months, I found him to be very intelligent and kmdly dis- 



When a death occurs, it is usual to inflict severe t<»r- 
tures upon the body. On one occasion, when the king and 
several chiefs were drinking ava at the house of Vong 
Ouvie, a messenger brought news of the death of a native. 
The company expressed the wildest grief, and beat their 
heads and cheeks with stones, shells, and pieces of wood. 
Some of the women present bit pieces of flesh from their 
arms. The priest seized a hatchet, and inflicted several 
severe wounds upon the top of his head. At every blow, a 
fresh current of blood flowed down his face. Though almost 
paralyzed by the dreadful spectacle, I strove repeatedly to 
wrest the instrument from the hands of Vong Ouvie, but, 
each time, I was repulsed by the king. The self-torture 
continued several minutes ; and then the natives, becom- 
ing more tranquil, resumed drinking, and at intervals, as 
I judged, lauded the deceased. 

On the following day the interment took place. I ac- 
companied Vong Ouvie to the house of mourning. The 
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demeanor of the natires, as they met from diflereni parts 
of the island at the late abode of the deceased, was sub- 
dued and thoughtful. Their faces, indeed, bore recent 
scars, but their passionate grief had given place to a gentle 
sadness, which better became the solemn occasion. It did 
not, however, endure long. 

Ava was first drunk, and then the priest ordered a liba- 
tion of a fall goblet, in honor of the deceased. The cup- 
bearer advanced to the house, pouring out the ava as he 
walked. Next came the presentation of various gifts by 
the company to each other. An address from the priest 
followed, after which, the dreadful lamentations and tor- 
tures were renewed. The natives went towards the 
deceased, wailing aloud, and gashing their faces. 

The burial-ground of Wallis Island is an artificial mound 
of earth, nearly three feet high, and covering an area of 
fifty square rods. It is sustained by a well-constructed 
wall, and is situated by a large grove of fruit trees, near a 
beautiful inlet of the sea. In the centre of the ground is a 
large building that covers tumuli of the dead, perhaps of 
kings and chiefs. No strangers are permitted to enter this 
sacred inclosure. Here sleep generation after generation 
of this rude people, who passed, in mysterious darkness, 
through the gates of death. To this place the corpse was 
conveyed, accompanied by a long procession of men and 
women, whose loud lamentations had ceased. Each per- 
son bore in one hand a little basket of clean sand, and in 
the other bunches of leaves and flowers. A dirge w€is 
sung, first by the women, then by the men, afterwards by 
all together. The procession slowly and softly moved 
around the newly made grave, and each couple, as it passed, 
threw the sand from the baskets lightly over the deceased ; 
and then strewed over that the leaves and flowers. 

The natives reassembled at the house, where a sumptu- 
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tms Feast was prepared. In tbe eveoii^ was keld the 
funeral dance. On the next day the immediate mourners 
shaved the hair entirely off their heads, and thus ended 
** the signs of woe." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DttDDD— Amusing kieideiitB^G«et«]ilii— A speedi— Hock-fights— In- 
diastfjr— Canoes^Method of pfocuiing file— Ltagwge— Voag OuTie— 
' An attempt in the tailoring art. 

I frequently accompanied Vong Ouvie to the kurti'kuru, 
(NT dance, having previously had my hair and dress ar- 
langed hy him in the mode. The bttilding where the 
dance was held was, like most of the others, conical and 
circular in form. An easy floor for the dancers, and good 
seats for the spectators were made by mats. In the centre 
were the musicians, who, with simple instruments, made 
of joints of bamboo, of diflerent sizes, placed together, and 
struck vertically upon the floor, or held in the hand, and 
beaten with other pieces of the same material, produced 
not disagreeable music. 

The dancers occupied the circular space between the 
musicians and the spectators. They displayed as much 
emulation about the richness and beauty of their dress^ 
their personal comeliness, their garlands of flowers,- profu- 
sion of perfumed oil, and gracefulness of motion, as may be 
observed in more splendid saloons. Above the sound of 
skuffling feet, of music, and of clapping hands, were now 
and then heard the voices of the leaders, directing the 
dance, as they flourished their arms in perfect time with 
the music, put all their muscles in motion, cracking wkb 
13 
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great glee the joints of their fingers, and animating die 
whole scene by their yiracity and skill. 

During the intenrab of fifteen or twenty minutes that 
occurred between the dances, some individual went about, 
amusing the company with his good-natured sarcasms 
upon one of the dancers, and cries of " Marehr,'* '• Lelei,** 
** Lelei-o-peit," tffeU done, good, very good, resounded from 
every side. THe person to whom allusion was made next 
arose, and endeavored, by briQiaDcy of repartee, to turn 
the current in his favor. Another still arose, who sought 
to make peace between the parties. The ingenuity with 
which he opposed a vice of one against a virtue oi the 
other, and the converse, gained for him tumultuous appro- 
batioD. Thus almost every person had occasion to phy, 
in his turn, the parts (^ accuser, ddendant, and peiace- 
maker; and, wi& alternate da&cing and speeches, tke 
entertainment continued fill morning. 

The veneraWe Geevahlu frequently led the dance with 
almost youthful sprightliness. He inclined his whole 
body, first to the lef^, with arms extended, while all his 
fingers were quivering, and their joints cracking, bis long 
hair was thrown over his left temple, his eyes were dis- 
tended, and turned in the same direction ; thef>, still vig- 
orously dancing, he tossed to the right his arms, his hair, 
and his eyes ; and thus, with elbows forming all sorts of 
angles in apparently the same moment, with his gvay 
locks streaming every way by turns, his countensmee every 
moment changing expression, and talking all the whUe 
with unbounded giee, may be imagined this tndy veterwi 
dancer. 

The priest so impoftuned me for a speedi, that, tbot^h 
I knew not what to say, I felt not free to deny the request* 
I hope that I may be excused for myself repenting, in pur* 
liameolary style, my speech, which, as far as I cui recall 
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lettt Was as f<^owt3 : — ** I am much pleased wkh Wallis 
Uand, (cheers.) It is one ef the finest islands in the Pia- 
cific, (hear, hear.) I like to see you so united and happy, 
(cheers,) I like your feasts, (great cheering.) I thank 
you for your kindness to the white man." (The orator 
here seated himself in the midst of a tempest of applause, 
which sensibly affected him.) 

They engage also in mock-fights. Two parties approach 
emch other, arrayed in warlike costume, and brandishing 
their clubs with the dexterky and seal of real combatants. 
They seemed to be highly pleased with the diversion, and 
I never observed their showing any ill-humor. 

The people are good singers. I have often heard their 
clear, sweet voices chanting their rude songs , one of which, 
in praise of Maninni, had a pleasant effect. 

When severer labors require not their attention, they 
employ themselves in making sennit, or braid, for festen- 
ing together the frame-work of their dwellings, and for pur- 
poses of ornament. In visiting from house to house, they 
take with them a parcel of cocoa-nut fibres, and with their 
£aiv(mte employment and ava, pass the time as socially as 
did the women of New England in old times, with their 
knitting-work and tea. Their organs of speech, on these 
occasions, are so busy, that the labor of the hands is almost 
unconsciously performed. 

I have seen them employed, also, in manufacturing rope 
from the bark of a certain tree, by means of winches, not 
unlike those used in vessels. They may be seen planting 
yams, setting down poles for creeping vines, trimming and 
Uansplanting fruit trees, repairing fences, and variously 
occupied about their lands. They are indeed, rather an 
industrious people. 

The small canoes of the Wallis Islanders, being chiefly 
used for sailing about the harbor, which is seldom much 
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difltofbed, bare no oul-rigfeni, lSk» thote attached to the 
canoes of the l^iiansr Their double canoes, the gseat 
labor of constructing which renders them Tery valoabk in 
the riew (^ the natives, hold each aho«t a hundred per- 
sons, and {dy between Wallb Island and the Navigator 
Group. They are kept housed upon &e beach, until occa- 
sion calls for them. These lan^e canoes explain what 
often surprises peojrfe who visit the islands of the Pacific, 
how one may find savages of one groop upon another, 
perhaps two or three hundred miles away* 

The women of Wallis Island are in a conditibn kss de- 
graded than those d* the Fijii Islands. They employ 
themselves about domestic dutica, though the cooking*^ 
devolves upcm the men.. 

Fire is obtained by rubbing the point of a piece of hard 
wood briskly upon a piece of soli igrood, grooved for the 
purpose. In a minute or two the wood-dust takes fire, 
and a little moss^ or other dry substance, being apfdied, a 
fiame is produced. The process is simpie, but difficult to 
unpractised hands. 

Between the languages of Wallis Island and the Sand- 
wich Islands there is a striking similarity, which is not 
found between those of the former and the Fijiis, except in 
the numerals, which are very similar. The mode of com- 
putation is simple; indeed, they need no other. The 
digits are repeated after the number ten, as one ten, two 
tens, &c. 

From what has been said before, will be easily under- 
stood how valuable to me was the friendship of Vong 
Ouvie. By reason of that beautiful sentiment, to be found 
in the savage as well as in the enlightened mind, which 
draws towards the associates of one who is beloved the 

* This is done in a bouse having several ovens, which afe used by the 
Jtttities in the vicinity. 
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same respect with which he himself is regarded, I was 
treated with afiecting courtesy, whenever, in his company, 
I met parties of the natives. They kindly greeted us, and, 
if they had with them baskets of food, invited us to par- 
take of the luxury, and stooped beside our way until we 
had passed. 

One day, a servant of Vong Ouvie brought to me a few 
yards of nankeen, which he had obtained from some ship, 
and earnestly desired that I would make for him a pair of 
trousers. He had conferred upon me many kindnesses, 
and I was not, therefore, disposed to deny his request. He 
brought me a baked pig, and several baskets of jrams and 
cocoa-nuts. Beside my want of skill in the tailor's art, I 
was ill provided with the proper implements, having a 
jacknife only, with a darning-needle, — and for thread, the 
fibres of some bark. Having taken the measure of my 
friend, who was the largest man on the island, I seated 
myself upon the ground .in r^^ar style, and began my 
work, while the natives gathered about me, and expressed 
great approbation of what appeared to them to be my supe- 
rior skill. Before night, by great industry, I succeeded in 
finishing the trousers, and early on the following morning 
my patron called for them, bringing with him, as additional 
remuneration, bread-fruit and plaintains in abundance. 
Manifesting most intense joy at being able, at length, to 
gratify his favorite wish of dressing like the papalangis, 
he defied his native cloth and began putting on the trou- 
sers, and, after half an hour of patient exertion, happily 
succeeded. In truth, they were too small every way, and 
so weak was the thread, and so eager was my friend to 
exercise himself in his new dress, that they were hardly 
on before they were ofi*. Mortified by my ill success, e^pe* 
cially as my patron, nd knowing that, according to the 
manners of civilised communities, which he so desired to 
13* 
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imiCate, it is not ikshioDable to pay the tailor hthre^hmnd, 
liad rewarded me so liberaUy in advance, I carried the 
trousers to one of the crew, who lived with the king, and 
he repaired them to the satisfaction of my employer ; and 
thus I saved ray credit. 

Thus, in witnessing the religions ceremonies of the peo- 
ple at their public temple, in being present at feasts and 
dances, in roaming abont the country, climbing the cocoa- 
nut trees for fruit, in mutual visits of us shipwrecked men 
to each other, to talk o( home and friends, and of die h^ppy 
day, which we hoped would come, that should find us on 
board some vessel bound to our native land, passed our 
time upon WalHs Island. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A TeMel iB mgikt^ which prores to be an Am«ican ship— Oo on bovd-^ 
Kindness of her officers and crew— Bid &rewell to Vong OuTie— Arri- 
val of the Chinchilla— An English whale-ship— A seaman's tale — The 
Harriet— An American brig. 

One pleasant morning, as I was sitting in the avahlu, 
the old chief Geevahlu came and informed me that a ves- 
sel was to be seen. I left the building, and descried the 
*dim outline of a ship in the distance. I ran nearly three 
miles to the part of the shore nearest the only entrance to 
ithe harbor, and, on reaching it, beheld the ship, with 
American colors, approaching the island. I seated myself 
in weariness upon a tuft of shaded grass, and enjoy^ the 
^lad sight, which seemed to be an ample recompense for 
«U past misfiEH4une. For five months my shipmaAes and 
ayself had eag«rly watched the hotiaon for that wiiich 
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now greeted my eyes. Hopes of again reanhmg my 
native land were excited within me, and I almost fancied 
that, through some mysterious influence, our friends had 
become aware of the encouraging prospect. The necessity 
of conforming, in many respects, to the manners of die 
na^ves, made us, beside other reasons, desirous of leaving 
the island. The ship had now cast anchor, but, anxious as 
I was to go immediately on board, ihe difficulty of procur- 
ing a canoe» and my desire to inform my shipmates rf the 
arrival, determined me to return to the village. 

At an early hour next morning, having exchanged my 
iapa ka my only suit, a pair of nankeen trousers, I went 
down to the shmre, with two shipmates. After endeavoring 
for some time in vain to procure a canoe, my companions 
determined to wait for a better opportunity of g(Ang aboard, 
and returned. I stayed behind, and at length procured a 
canoe, and several young natives to convey me to the ves- 
sel, two miles off. We had gone about a mile, when, 
through the carelessness of the boys, the canoe was upset, 
and we were thrown into the sea. We were good swim- 
mers, and soon turned the canoe over, and baled her out. 
The frequency of sharks, however, in the harbor, made 
our situation for a time somewhat perilous. We at length 
reached the ship, which was the Braganza, Captain Wood, 
of New Bedford. No introduction of myself was needed, 
for, to my joy, the first officer of the Glide, and Captain 
Brown of the Niagara, were aboard. My situation was 
presently made known to the officers of the cabin and steer- 
sige, by Mr. Ridington, one of the boat-steerers, and I was 
generously supplied with various articles of appareL The 
foremast hands, afterwards, made me many presents. The 
cAd cook was determined^ not to be outdone in liberality, 
and insisted upon my accepting the best suit that he 
owned. These was no want of what everywhere distin* 
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guishes the sailor, kind treatment of others in distress. I 
shall ever feel grateful for the kindness then showed me ; 
and I hope sincerely that they who so benevolently aided 
me may never need a like return, or, if they do, that they 
may find friends as ready as they were to me. 

Towards night a boat was sent ashore for my two ship- 
mates, who presently came off to the ship. Hopes of a 
speedy return home animated all our movements and con- 
versation. The officers and crew of the Braganza ap- 
peared, by sympathy, to be as happy as ourselves. 

By the ship's officers we were kindly furnished with 
some American papers, relating, with other events, tiie 
Salem tragedy. I had seen no papers for two years and a 
half, and read these over and over again, with intensest 
interest. I seemed to be transported to a new world, 
although, in truth, the dreadful event to which I have 
alluded, painfully proved that among other than savage 
nations may sometimes occur instances of inhumanity.' 

A few days previously to the sailing of ike Braganza, I 
went ashore with one of the crew, to bid farewell to my 
friends upon the island. The officers and men were so 
much impressed with the kindness with which I had been 
treated, of which I gave them a faithful account, diat I 
went over the ship's side laden with beads, knives, scissors 
and handkerchiefs, for presents. When we arrived upon 
shore, we hastened to the abode of Vong Ouvie, who soon 
recognized me, notwithstanding my change of dress, threw 
his arms about my neck, rubbed his nose against mine, 
and repeated *' Maitai, maitai," good friend, good friend, 
while tears coursed down his face. The children greeted 
me with '* Alofa, dofa," welcome, wekome. Greelova was 
recliifing upon the floor, resting her head upon mats. 
She was very weak, yet, as 1 af^rooched, she looked up 
""^ a sweet expression into my fiEiee, aaymg, " Alok, 
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aoaitai," and extended towards me her emaciated hand, 
-which I took and bathed with my tears. The expresaioa 
of my feeling I had endearored to restrain, but the scene 
overcame my resolution, and I gave over all effort at con* 
cealraent. My companion also was deeply affected. 
Feeling it needful to return soon to the ship, I distributed 
my presents and left the house, not without wishing that 
God would bless its inmates, who had relieved the stranger 
with their Samaritan hospitality. 

Shortly after going aboard I was informed by Mr. Eid- 
ington of his determination to reside a few months upon 
the island, on account of the state of his health, which he 
hq)ed to benefit by a change in his mode of life. No 
argument of mine could dissuade him from his purpose, 
and, at his request, I furnished him with a few Wallis 
Island words and their translation. The next morning he 
left the ship. Mr. Ridingtou was a native of New Bed- 
ford. He had sailed in a whale-ship from the United 
States, but was obliged to leave her, on account of ill health, 
when she arrived at the Sandwich Islands. Having been 
somewhat restored, he obtained the berth of boat-steerer on 
board the Braganza, when she came to Oahu ; but his ill- 
ness soon returned. He was apparently thirty years of 
age, and an unassuming man. 

Our anxiety respecting the fate of Captain Meek, who 
when we came to Wallis Island in the Harriet, sailed 
thence in the brig Chinchilla, intending to return in a few 
weeks and convey us to the Sandwich Islands, was hap- 
pily relieved by the arrival of the brig from the Fijiis, on 
the day before the ship sailed. She was about to sail 
again to the Fijiis, and thence to Oahu. The prospect of 
more easily procuring a homeward passage induced two 
of our crew, beside myself, to change our berths to the brig. 
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vrkB» Captein Brown of the Niagaia, mnd the test of the 
crew, remained in the ship. 

A few days after the ship sailed, a whale-ship, called 
I think, the Pusey Hall, anchored in the harhor. I w^it 
on board to ascertain her destination. Her appearance 
was in strong contrast to the cleanliness and convenienees 
of the Braganza. She surpassed, however, our American 
whalers in being provided with a physickn. Observation 
has compelled me to wish that such j^raiseworthy regard 
for Ufe might be generally imitated. 

The crew of the Chinchilla frequently visited the diip, 
^ich had just returned from the whaling-ground. Her 
crew were in good spirits, and spun yams of any required 
leng^ and toughness. One of the men related a remark- 
able incident respecting himself. He was in a boat with 
others, and about harpooning a whale, when he lost his 
balance and fell into the sea. The whale, disposed to help 
a fellow-creature in distress, seized him feet foremost, and 
went below the surface. He soon reappearied, gave up his 
hold of the unfortunate man, who was then rescued by the 
men in the boat. The prints of the whale's teeth upon 
his chest and back were the only injury that he received. 
Finding me slow of belief, he bared his breast, and showed 
me, certainly, some very large scars. Of course I had 
nothing more to say, and merely repeat the narration for 
the benefit of others. 

The schooner Harriet, Captain Young, arrived about 
the same time from the Marian Islands, after four months* 
absence. On hoard were several of the Glide's men, whom 
we were rejoiced to see. Captain Young was about to 
sail for the Sandwich Islands. Not long afterwards, a 
small brig, named the Christopher Burdet, (or Burdick,) 
belonging to New York, arrived. Two of our crew, H. 
^^ Ramsdell and H. Shaw, shipped in this vessel. The 
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b% had been craisii^ about the neighboring groups for 
iortome shell and other articles. She was poorly supplied 
with ground tackling, so that, while she was in the har- 
bor, a moderate breeze, together witii the current, caused 
hex to drag her anchors towards the reef, and she was 
twice relieTed frcrni her perilous position by boats from ^ 
other vessels. Of the fate of this vessel I have never 
heard. On my retom to America, young RamsdeU had 
not been home. Whether Shaw has ever returned or not. 
I have never been aUe to ascertaia. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Muimii-Hi* diffMidoB-EttabliskM kimM npoo WaUii 
Island— Trades with the . Natives— Difficulties— An attack by the 
Islanders— Retaliation— A fortification erected by the Natives— A con- 
flict-Death of Ricfington— Depredations of Maninni 

I have frequently mentioned the name of Geoarge Ma* 
ninni, but it is proper here to give a more parlkular 
aeeovnt of him* Hie foUwr was a native of Spam, bi:^ in 
ejurly manhood he removed to the Sandwich Islands, when 
he married a woman of high rank, and ultimately became 
a wealthy merchant. Gleorge was th^r son. He was a 
tail and well-proportioned man, wi^ Uack hair and black 
ejrea. His £aLce was full of intelligence and spirit. At an 
early age be applied hknsetf to navigation, and lhiou|^ 
his perseverance, aided by his ialher*s influence, became 
tiie master of a fine vessel, whidi sailed out ^ Oahu. 

Many anecdotes were told me by tiiose who had long 
]smmu him, to illustrate his determined disposition. Onee, 
tediof the natives,, at one of the Fijiis, reluctant to )pa»- 
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vision his ship, he dexterously secured the person ci did 
principal chief, and hy threatening to hang him up at dM 
main yard«arni, soon brought the sarages to terms, and 
provisions to his ship. At another time he prepared to 
fire vpon one of the villages, and doubtless would havis 
done so, had not provisions been carried aboard withifi a 
,rea8onable time. 

Maninni afterwards became a partner in amercant^ 
house at Honolulu, by whom were owned the ChindiiUa 
and the Harriet, the crews of whom wsre chiefly Kanakas, 
but three or four American seamen belonging to each. 
The cook and steward of the Chinchilla were Chinese. 
Maninni acted as trading-master. 

Towards the end of the year 1829, Maninni, being 
pleased with the advantages of WaUis Island, as a stop* 
ping place during his cruises among the various groups, 
and being desirous, dso, to open a trade in beehe^e-hMH^ 
with the natives, obtained permission to occupy with his 
buildings a tract of the small island, which has been before 
described. The ease of conducting trade, and the security 
of the harbor, made this position very favorable to ^e in* 
terests of Maninni. 

The necessary buildings, a spacious store^house, a ha^ 
ter-house for curing beche*de4a-mer, a dwelling-honse foft 
Maninni and his Kanakas, besides several smaller build* 
ings for Karkalli, the chief of the small island, and iSae 
Gthet natives in the immediate employment of Maninni, 
were soon erected upon the ceded territory. A brisk trade 
in becke*de-la-mer was commenced. The natives vrere 
MM^ouraged by Maninni's liberality, axul by the hofpe of 
deriving great benefit from ins pennanent residence «moi^ 
them, and were very industrious. Kakimgeu and htru^ 
'> (feasts and dances) were held in honor of Muni— li; 
his praises were changed by old and youngv ky 
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fiilhers and mothers, as they paddled their canoes to the 
sea-reef for heche-de*la-mer, and sought the fish amongst 
the coral, and by mothers and daughters as they engaged 
with new zeal in their household duties. Apparently an 
auspicious era in the history of this solitary island had 
begun. 

The heche-de-la-mer, however, soon became so scarce, 
^at the trade in it was necessarily suspended. Other- 
wise, afiairs continued prosperously for many weeks after 
our arrival at the island. The Chinchilla and Harriet 
made several successful trips to and from the neighboring 
groups. The amicable relations of Maninni and the 
natives were not yet disturbed. 

During Maninni's last voyage to the Fijiis in the Chin- 
chilla, which sailed three or four weeks after the arrival 
of the Harriet, some natives, supposing, probably, that his 
vessel had suffered the same fate as the Glide and the- Niag- 
ara, eluded the vigilance of Maninni's clerk, broke into the 
slore-heuse, and stole some valuable prc^rty. From this 
event hostilities may be said to have begun. 

After a protracted voyage, the Chinchilla arrived. Ma- 
ninni, when informed of the robbery, sent for the king, to 
inform him what he knew of the affair. He was deter- 
mined to recover the property and punish the transgressors. 

The next morning, Lova Keua, attended by the vener^ 
able G^vahlu, the priest Vong Ouvie, and about fifty 
natives, came over in canoes from the main island, to con-^ 
snh Maninni about the alleged theft. They seated themp- 
aelves before his residence in a semi-circle, whilst he him-^ 
•elf, dressed in rich broadck^, and with a splendid sword 
hanging at his side, sat at the entrance in a cushioned 
chair, proudly waiting for apology and concession. After 
the drinking of ava, and the formal presentation to Maninni 
of mats, native cloth, ava-root, and other articles, the oqbi- 
14 
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fukation was hdd, and lesuked in the gaaraoty of the Idqf 
to have the suden property restored, and the (Anders 
punished at Maninni*8 discretion. 

Whether the king's promise was faithfully kept or n<^ 
I cannot say. A few days after the interriew, a changer 
was evident in the conduct of both parties. Maninni and 
bis Kanakas, conscious of their superior power, were stem 
and arbitrary, and suspicions of Maninni's intentions wera 
manifested by tiie natives* 

One evening a numerous party of natives from the main 
island assemUed in a large building, not iai firom Manin^ 
ni's premises, lor a dance, which commenced soon after 
sunset. Several Kanakas shared in the merriment. Lite 
at night, a Kanaka overheard enough to satisfy him Ibat 
an attack was premeditated against the establishment. 
He hurried away to his master's i^Murtment, and gave the 
alarm. 

Instantly the grounds, before disturbed only by the 
^ all 's well " of the sentry, were full of armed men. Ca|H 
tain Meek, who, with myself, was residio^ in one of 
Maninni's buildingB, rushed to tiie beach, and hailed the 
Chinchilla, which was within a short distance of the ahoie» 
informed the first officer that trouble was near, and or- 
dered him to call all hands, and to put the brig in her 
best defence. 

I was lying in my berth in the batter^ouae, nradai indi»- 
poaed by a painful ulcer upcm my foot, when the darm 
was given. I seized my musket and limped to Maninni's 
apartment. On my entrance, Captain Meek desired me 
to sit by the window, to oversee the movements of the 
natives. They had torches in their hands, and I exprossedl 
my fear that they were about to set fire to the bnlding. A 
high wind was blowing directly upon it, and would soob 
hswe wrapped it in flames. Maninni was greatly excited^ 
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and ordered some of the Kanakas to guard carefully against 
fire, while others were loading the cannon and muskets. 
The haiiding resembled a garrison. Thus, amid the 
clashing of arms, and the hurried steps of the Kanakas, as 
they came and went at Maninni's command, I found my- 
self armed, and watching as an enemy those with whom I 
had associated as a friend, and of whose hospitalities I had 
often partaken. My spirits were much depressed. The 
ulcer was so inflamed that I feared mortification, or the 
amputation of the limb. A tempest was howling outside, 
the waves were dashing rudely against the beach, the yells 
of the natives startled the air, and the glare of their torches 
in the deep darkness " made night hideous." 

The natives, finding us prepared for vigorous resistance, 
refrained from firing the building, and by day-break em* 
barked for the main island. Thus ended a plot, which, 
had it not been seasonably discovered, would probably 
have resulted in the death of every foreigner upon the 
island. 

Maninni, tired with using mild measures to restrain the 
savages from despoiling his property, and otherwise dis- 
turbing his peace, was now fully determined upon retalia- 
tion. His evident aim was to coerce the natives into un- 
reserved submission to his authority. A system of plun- 
der, by way of reprisals, was commenced. The Kanakas 
felled trees upon the main island without the consent of 
the natives, and seized and brought to Maninni's establish- 
ment provisions of every kind. Many canoes, also, were 
destroyed. 

The islanders, meanwhile, were not inactive. The 
fitranger, whose praises they had recently sung, was now 
endeavoring to subject them to his will ; and they were 
evidently determined to resist, if possible, his purpose. 
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The king's district was fortified, and every native st^od 
ready to defend his country. 

It was high noon, on a fair day, when the surface of the 
harbor was hardly broken by a ripple, and the whole scene 
was peaceful and happy, that Maninni, having completed 
his plan of attack, accompanied by his Kanakas, KarkaUi, 
and the other natives in his service, embarked for the main 
island. In their wake were two boats filled by some of 
the ofiicers and crew o( the Posey Hall, who attended, 
nominally, as spectators of the conflict. My feelings 
were deeply moved, and I expressed them unreservedly to 
those who were near me, as 1 watched from the forecastle 
of the Chinchilla the hostile little fleet, until a prelecting 
headland hid it from my sight.* 

With Maninni at their head, the invaders at length 
landed, and advanced towards the fortification, behind 
which were the natives. The boats of the Pusey Hall re* 
mained at a distance from the shore. Many dark forms 
were hurrying to and fro in the wildest manner, whilst the 
aged and infirm, the mothers and children, were watching 
the contest from the neighboring highlands. 

As soon as Maninni came within a few paces of the for- 
tification built around the king's house, a young and slen- 
der American, worn down by long illness, but now nerved, 
as it were, with unnatural strength for the exciting occa- 
sion, stepped forth unarmed to meet Maninni, and, in the 
king's behalf, expressed a desire to prevent the eflusion of 
blood. He respectfully and firmly oflfered terms of recon- 
ciliation. They were scornfully rejected, and in a mo- 
ment more, shot through the head by Maninni, and through 



* The particulars of this contest were communicated to me, on the next 
day, by persons whose correctness of knowledge about the maUer cannot 
reasonably be questioned. 
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the heart by the furious Kanakas, Ridington fell deed at 
the feet of his murderers. 

Maninni's party advanced still nearer, with all their 
implements of war. The roar of cannon and musketry for 
the first time, doubtless, resounded through this island, 
which could not have been more beautiful, had it been ex- 
pressly created for the abode of peace and contentment. 
Maninni^ impetuosity was not in the least checked, until 
two of his party, an African and a Kanaka, were severely 
wounded. The aged and patriotic Geevahlu sallied forth 
Irom the enclosure with some brave companions. The 
onset was terrific. The superiority of fire-arms to clubs 
and spears, which was seen in the fall of many of the 
king's men, caused the party of natives to retreat, followed 
by Maninni with a drawn sword, and his Kanakas with 
charged bayonets. Both parties were now within the en- 
closure, and a close and despemte engagement took place, 
with alternate victory. At length Maninni expelled the 
natives from the fort, and, having now gained their strong- 
hold, and the king's palace, was in fact, the chief of the 
island, through which he and his men made their way, 
marking their progress with plunder and fire. At about 
eight o'clock in the evening, Maninni returned to the 
island, with his canoes deeply laden with goods taken 
from the conquered natives. 

The killing of Ridington must be r^arded as unwar- 
rantable. Reports, indeed, were circulated by Maninni's 
Kanakas, that Ridington disapproved of Maninni's ascen- 
dency over the island ; that he was assisting the natives 
about their fortification, and that he was resolved to stand 
by the natives in resisting the encroachments of Maninni. 
I know not whether these reports were true. Tyranny is 
always suspicious, and there was evidently a desire to rid 
the island of this young man, who was residing with die 
14* 
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kingt u)<i might in some way retard Maninni's domina- 
tion. His conduct, when Maninni approached the fort, 
was certainly heroical, and deserves to he hou<»raUy men- 
tioned. He relied upon the good faith of Maninni, hut his 
confidence was misj^aced. The smallest and most obscure 
spot on the globe is large enough for the display of mag- 
nanimity, and this virtue is of brightest lustre when 
shown under circumstances least likely ever to be known 
to the world. As much courage may be manifested in 
mediating for peace, as in leading forth armies to battle. 
Ridington died a brave peace-maker. Without doubt 
many a tear of gratitude was shed by the natives, as they 
bore him to their lovely burial-ground, and many a word 
was kindly spoken of his devotion to their cause. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Jletult of ManiDiii*8 conquest— Vong Oarie— The Chinchilla tails— Soma- 
Soma— Perilous position of the brig— Return to Wallis Island— Manin- 
ni's fate — Final departure from Wallis Island. 

The misery occasioned by Maninni's supremacy was 
irery great. The pride of the islanders was humbled, and 
their peace ruined by a foreign foe, whom they had re- 
>ceived as a friend. They assembled not, as before, at the 
feast and the dance, but only to weep and wail aloud, and 
inflict upon themselves dreadful tortures. As they con- 
veyed the bodies of their friends slain to their rural bury- 
ing-place, grief was in all their hearts. ' 

I visited Maninni's grounds for the last time on the 
morning of the Chinchilla's departure. Scores of natives 
ifrom tiie main island were constructing a fortification, 
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wbile Maniimi hknself and his Kanakas, armed with pis- 
tols and maskets, were superintending the work. One of 
the natives looked like the priest Vong Ouvie. I ap- 
proached nearer, and saw that it was he. As soon as he 
ohserved me, he threw down his shovel, and, reckless of 
consequences, rushed towards me, and threw his arms 
ahout my neck with extreme affection. His face would 
have told me, had he not spoken a word, that he was an 
unwilling laborer. I saw also, with unutteraUe sorrow, 
the aged Gcevahlu degraded to the service of a menial. 
The boat's crew being now summoned to go off to the ves- 
sel, I hastily threw a string of beads about Vong Ouvie'49 
neck, and departed, heartily wishing that this generous 
man might one day become a priest of &e Most High, 
when some messenger of peace, and not a merciless de- 
stroyer, should visit this lovely island, and pronounce to its 
people the words of life, and not of death. 

The Chinchilla sailed away from Wallis Island, and, 
after three days' pleasant passage, arrived at Soma-Soma, 
one of the Fijiis. Here we found the steward of the 
Glide, and several Kanakas, whom Maninni had left, some 
weeks before, upon the island, to take care of his build- 
ings. 

The natives of Soma-Soma are very numerous, and 
nearly as brave as those of Bou ; but they have not equal 
grace and cletoliness. It is very necessary, at this island, 
to have boarding-nettings constantly triced up, to have 
guns ready for use, and not to allow but two or three sav- 
ages on board at a time. Many lives and much property 
have been lost here through the want of due precaution. 

A few days before our arrival, a sanguinary conflict 
took place between the natives of Soma-Soma and a tribe 
of the Island of Tacanova, a large number of whom were 
captured. The ovens of Soma-Soma were yet warm with 
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caimibal fires, and the groands about diem were s^wn 
with haman bones. 

With one of the crew of the ChinehiUa, I ascended a 
high hill, to visit the Boore, which was built near the sum- 
mit, and commanded an extensive view. The building 
was similar in structure to that at Bonne Rarah. Fas- 
tened to it upon the outside, by sticks of bamboo, a foot 
long, were thirty fingers, memorials of the recent dreadful 
carnage and revolting feast. Within were two blocks of 
wood, covered with sennit and cloth, which, we were told, 
were " kalans," or idols. 

It was declared in my hearing by a chief, that the na- 
tives had conspired to destroy Maninni, should he return 
to the Fijiis. Had Maninni come to this island with us, 
we should undoubtedly have been involved in a common 
massacre. 

The second week after our arrival, we encountered a 
severe storm. The Chinchilla, despite our utmost efforts, 
was dragging her anchors towards a dangerous reef ; and 
hundreds of natives were gathered upon the beach, frantic 
with joy at the expected wreck. The larboard chain-cable 
parted, and our progress towards the reef was accelerated. 
The occasion was full of dismay. The thought of being 
probably again wrecked at the Fijiis chilled my blood. 
The first oflicer was aloft, and presently exclaimed, ^*A 
passage between the reefs ! " " For (rod's sdke^ act the 
cahU ! " cried the captain, and with one blow of the axe, it 
thundered through the hawse-hole. He then sprang to the 
helm, and directed the vessel towards the passage. He 
ordered the second officer to provide each man with a 
whale's tooth, as a ransom for life, should we fall into the 
hands of the savages. On the forecastle, Ae boom, and 
the jib-boom, were the crew, silently and earnestly watch- 
ing the venerable captain, who, widi white locks stream 
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ing in the wind, stood undaunted by the imminent peril, 
and guided the helm with perfect presence of mind. 
Ahead was the narrow channel, hardly discernible on ac- 
count of the foaming breakers on each side. Abore, the 
clouds were pressing on in black and massive columns. 
Amidst the tumult of winds and waves were heard the 
confused yells of the savages, as they hurried along the 
beach, with war-clubs across their shoulders, endeavoring 
to keep pace with the vessel, as she drew nearer the intri- 
cate passage. The Chinchilla, as if conscious of taking 
the only alternative, seemed to gather fresh vigor for the 
critical moment, and plunged madly through the foaming 
waters. In a few moments, the grateful cry arose upcm 
the air, " She 's clear ! she's dear!'* 

Our situation was still perilous. We were without an- 
chors, the storm was yet raging, and we were exposed to 
the rocks and shoals that abound in the vicinity, where, 
even in pleasant weather, the navigation is hazardous. 
The clouds had prevented an observation being taken, and 
our charts were of little use. As night came on, anxiety 
still abode on every face. We bent over the bows, to see, 
in season to avoid either peril, the white foam that might 
mark some dangerous rock, or to hear &e waves breaking 
against some coral reef. For two days the brig was at the 
mercy of the elements, with disordered rigging and lower 
masts bare. When the storm was over, we were surprised 
to find ourselves altogether free from the islands, having 
drifted two hundred miles. 

We immediately bent our course back to Wallis Island, 
to procure ground-tackling. On arriving, we sent a boat 
to Maninni's island for anchors, and waited outside the 
port until they were brought to us. Two American 
whale-ships were at anchor in the harbor. Some of whose 
officers and crew presently came aboard, and informed us 
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of what had oecuned on WalUs Mand, whilst we wcare 
away. 

The natives had borne with patience the many indigni- 
ties pdiich were heaped upon them, and were waiting 
cahnly for an occasion of revenge. One day, just before 
sunset, an American ship approached the harbor, and 
Ifaninni, desiring to pilot her to an anchorage, in order to 
have at hand the utmost available aid, should the natives 
rise against him, ordered his boat to be brought to the 
beach. A party of Kanakas had obeyed his command, and 
were waiting for him to take his seat Maninni had 
nearly reached the shore, when an armed native rushed 
oat from his hiding-place, ran up stealthily behind Ma- 
ninni, and, with one blow of an axe, severed his head from 
his body. The Kamikas comld help neither their master 
nor themselves, and were soon despatched by other na- 
tives* The rest of the Kanakas, who were not of the 
boat's crew, eluded the fury of the savages, and, as they 
had opportunity, separated to other islands. 

The news of Maninni's assassination flew swiftly over 
Wallis Island, and elevated the hearts of the people that 
had been depressed by servitude. It was to them a day 
of independence. Tradition will pireserve among them the 
story of Maninni's apparent kindness, of his despotic sway, 
and violent death. Nor will the manly devotion of Rid- 
ington be forgotten. 

Maninni's corpse was laid out in the building which he 
had occupied. A coffin was prepared for him by the car- 
penter of the Glide. The natives bore him to his grave, 
under a cluster of cocoa-nut trees, and, as they remem- 
bered his early benefits and subsequent injuries conferred 
upon them, they mingled with scorn of the usurper a gen- 
erous pity for the man. 

The intelligence was not whdly uneiqpected. Manii^ *! 
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had frequently been reminded of the danger of his orer- 
bearing treatment of the natives, and had been urged hj 
Captain Young to leave the island far Oahu in the Har- 
riety which sailed a few days before the massacre. He 
was deaf to remonstrance, and suffered the dreadful pen- 
alty. 

Since the series of events, which closed with Maninni's 
death, the Wallis Islanders will unquestionably be less 
trustful of foreigners than before, and would receive with 
coldness, if at all, those who should seek to introduce 
Christianity among them. Thus mean ambition oftea 
hinders instruction and goodness. 

The ChinchiOa soon bore away to the Navigator Group, 
jmd I bade farewell to Wallis Island, recollecting with joy 
ai»d sorrow the hospitality and the tragedies of which it 
hud been alternately the scene. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Natigator Iilanda— The mitsiooary Williasu—Losfl of an English 
whale-ship at Fannlng's Island — A portion of her cargo seeured— The 
Chinchilla sails for Oahn— E^ect of the inteUigenee of Maninni*8 mas* 
Mci e Residence ariiore. 

The natives of the Samoa or Navigator Islands, where 
we next arrived, resemble the Wallis Islanders. They 
visited the brig, and furnished us with fuel, vegetables, 
and hc^. From hearing the word palapalat (gospel,) we 
judged that missionaries had been here ; and afterwards 
we ascertained that such was the fact.^ 

* Ber. Mr. Williams, of the London Mitskmarr Society, iotrodoeed 
CMstianitr into t)Mw Sslndt ki Itat. 
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The appearance of some of these islands is pleasii^* 
Upon the sides of gently-sloping hills may be seen lich 
vegetation and lofty fruit trees ; or a lovely plain, glow*- 
ing beneath the sun, and intersected by silvery brooks, 
meets the eye ; and along the shore winds a sandy beach, 
with its color and extent giving variety and new beauty to 
the view of land and sea. 

The Navigator Group afford good accommodations for 
whalers, and hence they are second in importance to none 
but the Sandwich and Society Islands. Their value has 
been greatly increased by the introduction of Christianity. 
Vessels may now come among them wi^out constant fear 
of annoyance from rude savages. A young man, who had 
often visited the different islands of the group, and resided 
upon one of them for several months, informed me that the 
natives were exceedingly debased and vicious, until the 
auspicious arrival of the missionary Williams, in the "Mes- 
senger of Peace." Angelsj if conscious of what passes upon 
earth and sea, must have seen with, unutterable delight this 
little vessel, under the charge of the heroical and devoted 
Williams, its builder, commander, and a preacher of die 
gospel, cutting the calm bay of some of these islands, whilst 
moving in the air from the mast-head was a little flag, on 
which was displayed the heavenly signal of a dove hold- 
ing an olive-branch in her mouth. How different from a 
ship-of-war entering the port, prepared, not to guide the 
savages to higher and holier objects, but to spread among 
them dismay and awful death! The calm influence of 
persuasion was not lost. The terrific war-whoop, that had 
almost daily sounded the knell of some hapless victim, was 
changed for mild and soothing hymns of praise to the Al- 
mighty. Instead of recounting, at their public feasts, with 
wild and stormy glee, the number of noble vessels which 
they had captured and destroyed, and of brave 
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whose manly pulses they had stopped before the time, the 
natives now assembled at the house of worship, and heard, 
with thoughtful surprise, from the living preacher's lips, 
strange words of love and peace. Our seamen, if well- 
disposed, may now feel here as secure as in their native 
village. Thus missions favor commerce. 

The Chinchilla, having remained here several days, 
sailed. While passing the island of Boke, we were in- 
formed by an English whaler which we met, that a whale- 
ship, in coming to anchor in a harbor of Fanning's Island, 
had struck a rock and sunk. Captain Meek sailed for 
that place, with the hope of recovering a part of her 
cargo. 

On arriving, we found that the ship had sunk in five or 
six fathoms' water, ^ree miles up the harbor. Her out- 
line only could be discerned. Our Kanakas, a part of 
those who had been in the employment of Maninni, were 
good divers. One of them dived down, and, having been 
under water three minutes, (the time was observed by the 
second officer,) arose to the surface, holding a quadrant m 
both hands, as if about to take an observation. He said 
that he had descended to the cabin, opened a chest, and 
taken out the instrument. Two more then dived down to 
remove the "main hatch," but had time to remove only 
the tarpaulin that covered it. Two others next descended^, 
and their greater success was presently announced by two 
full oil-casks, bounding completely out of the water. Not 
long after,, twenty hogsheads came tumbling up in rapid 
succession. They were locked together, and towed to the 
brig ; and all hands hoisted them aboard. Thus, in sev- 
eral days, by diving, were broken out from the wreck three 
or four hundred barrels and hogsheads of oil. There waa 
no room in the Chinchilla for more. 

Before our departure, a small sloop, on board of which 
15 
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were the fiifst officer ami a j^aft of the crew of the foon-: 
dered whaler, arriTeid from the Society Islands, whither 
they had heen conreyed hy aztother whale^ship. They 
returned to secure some property that had heen left upoa 
the island. They infomted us that the lost ship was of 
over four hundred tons burthen, 8^d neurly full of oil. 

Fannjng*s Island lies about two degrees north of ^e 
equator, is ten or fifteen miles aroand, and is apparently 
uninhabited ; tibe only persons that we saw upcxx the 
island being ten or twelve Sandwich Islanders, who had 
come in some vessel, and had built three or four huts near 
the beach. No other dwellings or canoes w^ie to be seen. 
The greater part of the island seemed to be scarcely Haee 
feet above tihe level of Ihe sea. The islatMl is veuuyrkaUe 
for its groves ol cocoa-nut trees, whose imaense nvmb^ 
is accounted for by the sandy soil, mid ike uninterrupted 
growth of the fruit. The harbor, being nearly kndrlocked, 
is very smooth, but insecure for large vessels, on account 
of many rocks, just for enough below ihse sur&oe to escape 
unnoticed by those who are unaware of their existence. 
The water is so clear, that ooe may see, amongst Ate coral 
on the bottom, myriads of fish of many kinds* 

After staying here a fortnight, the Chanehitta sailed for 
the Sandwich Islands. Her progress was very slow, as 
she was very heavily laden. 

April, 1830. In this month, the Chinchilla arrived at 
Oahu. The natives, on being told of Maninni's massacre, 
assembled in great numbers at the abode of his afflicted 
father, who, it was said, was bent upon avengii^ the vio- 
lent death of his son, and for several hours expressed theij? 
grief by loud and passionate cries. Maninni's clerk, who 
had left Wallis Island in the Harriet a hw da^s before the 
murder, appeared like an insane man. It was painful to 
coii'^tese ^i^ him ; and when endeavors were mdtd^ to 
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moderate Ms gr^, feis eyes glared wildly, and eii^r with 
clenched fi*t, or unsheathed sword brandished as if to ward 
off tJie assassin, he shouted aloud, "Maninni! Maninni !'* 
and could not be consoled. One evening, in order to turn 
his attention from the painful subject that was wearing his 
mind, I persuaded him to accompany me to a religious 
service at the house of one of the missionaries. It was of 
no avaiL His mind could be fixed upon nothing but '* Ma- 
ninni! Maninni!*^ 

Captain Meek generously allowed my shipmates and 
myself, of (he Glide, wages since the time of our leaving 
Wallis Island. The amount, of course, Wfis small, yet 
enough to afford us much relief. Every apartment of the 
hoi^ was occupied, and we were obliged to be content with 
lodgings in an adjoining bam, where several ber&s were 
placed for ufi. fiere, widi a board for a table, and a shell 
for an inkstand, I wrote an account of what I had passed 
^ti^ugh ttntd my arriral at Oahu. 

I was much interrupted in my labor by inquisitive na- 
tives, who frequently stood for hours at my elbow, ques- 
tioning ii>e about my occupation. At £rst, I replied to 
^eir inquiries as weH and courteously as possible, but, at 
lecig^, Ending that my inquisitors greatly increased in 
number, and also admirably iHustrated the truth that the 
more one knows the more one desires to know, i was 
emboldened to pull the string of the door, whenever I 
entered the bam. A servant of the hotel, seeing this act 
often repeated, inquired of the landlord, if I were insane ? 
and wus answered, " Yes." This reply, instead of favoring 
me, as was intended, became noised abroad among the 
natives, and tenfold increased their curiosity. Almost 
every hour, by looking through the chinks of the wall, I 
could observe many eyes fixed upon me in esumest wonder, 
il ^ 4o be hoped that my having the reputation of beihg 
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out of my senses while writiiig the origmal draft of ths 
larger part of this narrative, may excuse some deficienci^. 
It is a consolation to feel that many men have been 
deemed insane fot more fieunous exploits. 



CHAPTER XX, 

Oahu— Description of Honolulu— T&e dwellings of the oatiyes— Their 
occupation— Attend public worship— Remarks upon the Suidwicb 
Island llissioR. 

Oahu, one of the largest ttnd most fertile ei the Sand* 
wich Islands, is forty-six miles long, and twenty-three 
broad. It is smaller, but has more commerce, than Owj* 
hee, and is the seat of the government. 

Honolulu, the capital, is pleasantly situated upon the 
southern shore of the island, about twenty feet above the 
level of the ocean, of which it affords a delightful view. 
It is much visited by foreign vessels, especially by English 
and American whale-ships. It has wide streets, with fine 
stores, and residences of Englbh, American, and other 
foreign residents, a market-house generally well stocked, 
wharves for the convenience of. vessels, school-houses for 
the education of the young, and houses of religious wor- 
ship. It is the principal station of the American mission- 
aries of the group, and here reside the chief civil rulers of 
the islands, and agents of other governments. In a neatly 
constructed building, m full view of the harbor, and near 
the market-house, with pleasant grounds enclosed by a 
high and substantial stone wall, lived the consul fcnr the 
United States. 

The fort, a few rods to the left of the consulate, is krge. 
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well coQstaracted, snd is sufficiently strong to defend the 
city agaitust common attacks. It was commanded bj Kau- 
kkii, who was generally named, by the foreign rei^ente, 
John Adams. He was brother of Kaahumanu, One of the 
wii^es of Tamehameha I. 

The vicinity of Honolulu is very picturesque. About a 
mile from the city, and neaHy parallel with the coast, is a 
mountainous ridge, which may be ^een far at sea. Be- 
neath are low and very fertile plains, through which flow 
bountiful breams of pure water ; the principal thorough&re 
almost equally divides the city, and extends two or three 
miles to a place called Wititi. On each side ate residences 
of foreigners and others. It is for the most part wid6 and 
level, and, upon the right, about a third of a mile distant, is 
die ocean^ always a beautiful and fre^ently a sublime 
^peetacle. This road is a great resort as a promenade. 

The dwellings of the lower class of natives, though bet- 
ter constructed t^n formerly, are i^ill rude, and contrast 
unfavorably with the neat and airy abodes of the Wallis 
Islanders. They are seldom more than eight or ten feet 
square, and six high, and ate often built of mud, hardened 
by the sun. Mats supply the place of chairs and beds. 
A few gourds for holding provisions, and implements of 
husbandry and fishing, are no small part of tiie furniture. 

The natives of the Sandwich Islands are less comely in 
person than the Wallis, Friendly, or Society Islanders. 
The royal ^mily and chieDs dress like ourselves, but a 
large part of the common people still wear the tapd. In 
my judgment, the natives showed not great fondness of al- 
coholic drinks, but they smoke much, using pipes of wood, 
the bowls bet»g lined with tin bt some other metal. From 
a farinaceous vegetable, called tmrot is prepared jm, a very 
common article of food, of the consistency of pa^t^. Tato 
is mttch ^u|t$vlrted near Hoiiplulu, and when boiled or 
15* 
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roasted, is delicious ; but, to unaccustomed paktes, the pM 
is sour and unpleasant. Tilling and fishing are comiBon 
occupations. Many natives render good service on boavd 
vessels where physical strength may be required. The 
manufacture of combs, hats, and bonnets employs others. 
As necessity and skill increase, the natives will gradually 
become acquainted with the various manual arts. 

Kauikeaouli^ the king, was about twenty-one years of 
age, of darker complexion than many of his people, but of 
an agreeable person and address. He conversed ipaetty 
well in English. His administration seemed to be satis- 
factory, and he was on good terms with the foreign resi- 
dents. 

From the previous sanguinary character of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, one would hardly expect to find in them, 
generally, a kind spirit towards foreigners and each other. 
But their disposition has been greatly changed. I have 
heard them reply to questions about Captain Cook, " We 
no kill now ; we have missionaries ; we all the same as 
Americans ;" and so, indeed, they are, in the worship of 
the same God, in liability to the same^ death. They are 
xesponsible to the same Judge of good and ill, and will 
mingle with the same dust. May we feel as deeply as 
they the great truth of human brotherhood. 

On the first Sunday after arriving at Honolulu, I attended 
the mission church. If at Lahaina, before being vnrecked, I 
felt grateful to hear a preacher's voice, how much deeper 
was my joy, after being cast ashore among cannibals, and 
after hearing the ravings of the Wallis Island priestess, 
and the harangues of the eloquent but superstitious Vong 
Ouvie, in again visiting a people, who, having renounced 
idolatry, now served the living God. On my entrance, the 
preacher was at prayer. I understood but little of the kn- 
>guag^ of the supplication, yet I was awed by the eacneet 
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manner of the missionary, and the close attention of the 
congregation. I felt that the place where I stood was holy 
ground. Let one's fancy revert to the past. Many of 
these Hawaiians, obeying their deluded priests, once 
stained their hands in the blood of their countrymen. 
Many would have been sacrificed to deities of wood and 
stone, in accordance with a false religion, that often de- 
manded such cruel rites, had not die gospel in season 
i^wed a better way of devotion. 

Perhaps on this very spot, where the missionaries laid 
with hope and praise the comer-stone of this lowly temple, 
arose the moroe, wiA its fearful altar, over which were 
poured by merciless priests, in idol worship, libations of 
tile Mood <^ first-born infents. Here took place the awful 
cohfikts for supremacy of rival chiefs, whose sons strive 
together in nobler emulation, for eminence in virtue and 
knowledge. 

Since Christianity has been here introduced, many a 
native has died blessings and to bless forever, those who, 
following their Divine Master's last command, have left 
their native land to be apostles in these far islands of the 
sea. 

I sympatiiized with the preacher, in. being separated 
from his friends and native land. And yet, the missionary 
must generally be a happy man. Amidst all his trials and 
discouragements, the consciousness of laboring to improve 
the moral and social condition of his ignorant fellow-men, 
and to irradiate their dark minds with the light of immor- 
tal truth, must keep him from permanent despondency. 

Since the small band of men, sincerely devoted to their 
Christian duty, came hither, without parade of worldly 
power, but armed with supernal grace, and with mild firm- 
ness craved permission, which was, after much delibera* 
iion, granted by tibe civil power, to instruct the peojrfe in 
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the precepts of retiglon, die nstives lutve been sooiatty «ad 
religiously improred beyond the hij^iest hopes ; and tiint 
1lie«e li^oraHe and pronunag chRDgies hav« been v r ioug i rt 
hy die pronralgadoa of die gospel, cand(»r compeb one to 
beliere and acknoidedge. Tliat die halnts o( a wh*^ 
people should be completely altered in a few short years, 
46 not to be expected. Nomerout prejudkes mttst be over- 
coaie before religion eta Iuitib its fifi efieet; and, evem 
after every external difficulty is cemovied, die greatest ol^ 
stacle yet remaiAs, die reluctance of die faaaina heaft to 
receiire spiriltual trudi. The misdonary^ poliey is co»- 
stnictire ; and hence he aims nei direcdy to i^verturn any 
social institjyUion, but to p conw te indnridixal viitue, mai 
thus, eventually, ilie civil and moral, as w«ll as religioUB 
wdfere of the people to whom he m wmit. The SanAwidi 
Island Mission is a strong praetscal proof of the truth of th^ 
Christian religion ; for it has shown how Christianity, by 
her gentle force, gradually constrains even the savitge 
laind to respect her laws ; how peaodul she makes ev^ry 
abode that receives her as a guest from heaven ; how she 
renovates the heart, and excites it wkh the sublimest mo- 
tives of duty and exertion ; how intellectual and moral 
darkness flee at her bright approach, like mist before the 
morning sun ; and how, as she graciously reveals to die 
human soul the hopes of immortality, the natural dread of 
an unknown future may giv© j^ace to a serene and holy 
trust, which even coming death but strengthens and coa*> 
Urms. 

The Sandwich Islands may yet become the abode of 
men enlightened by all that can give influence and rank to 
nations. Seminaries of learning may yet be established 
in which native youth may leani to adorn the state and 
serve the church ; and many a one, in turn for die henefit 
he has Ijiimself Deceived^ may yet bear the message of 
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celestial peace to tbe wild Indian on oar Pacific seaboard. 
Tbeir lofty hills may yet bow, Uiat the steam-car may 
speed her unbending way. Indeed, why may not these 
LE^lands become the ocean depot of that majestic convey- 
ance by steam, which has already united on one side the 
old world and the new, and which, moving onward, and 
crossing the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, will yet encir- 
cle the wide globe with iron bands upon the earth, and the 
white foaming wake of swift steamers on the sea ? 'Vis* 
ionary as these thoughts may seem expressed, wilder 
dreams have become fact. Mental and moral culture, in- 
dustry and enterprise, social hi^iness and prosperity 
always follow in the train of Christian truth. International 
jealousy and distrust must at length give place to mutual 
peace and amity, and frequent intercourse of various peo* 
pies make all men feel as bro^eis. 

The success of the Sandwich Island mission stands in 
&vorable contrast with the failure of schemes that have 
often been devised, of reforming society without the aid of 
Christianity ; that would ground a social compact on some 
0bei foundation than revealed truth ; and that would de- 
base the soul by stifling the sense of responsibility, and the 
hope of immortal life. 

Since the year 1820, who has entered the harbors of the 
Sandwich Islands without being cheered by feeling that 
here, at least, his vessel might ride securely at her anchor- 
age ? When, after a tedious passage from Manilla, the 
Glide arrived at Maui, and, subsequently, when the Chin- 
chilla came to anchor at Oahu, we needed not to trice 
boarding-nettings to the yard-arms, to arm ourselves with 
pistdis and cutlasses, or to be continually on the watch 
against some secret attack. We thought ourselves as safe 
as in a port of our country. We went ashore free from 
anxiety respecting our lives. 
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k was not 90 at the Pijti Mandd. How maiiy ^reoieb 
httre heen ^ere pkndered, end their crews massacred. 
Omniscience alone can telL In die course of this nam- 
tive allusion has been made Jto several instances. Of the 
i;vkak*«hip Geno, one man only escaped being slain. Two 
of our crew were massacred, and the ship was stripped of 
e^ery valuable. The cargoes of the Niagara and of the 
Pawn were destroyed. Many of the crew c^ the Charles 
fi^ggett, and two officers of one of the vessels of the £i> 
pioring Expedition were murdered by Ihe nerves of 
Malolo. At the Navigator Islands oocuned «iimkr dk- 
««ter$ until ^e year ISOOw 

"Wliat makes 4he dMerence, and how can die repetition 
of such siaughner be prevented ? If ikie bttildings of tiie 
natives are destroyed, they can baikl better in a week^ 
if they are driven from their villages, they cannot be dis* 
lodged ^m their recesses among 4he mountains. Tkey 
cannot be determinated hy tlie 8woi4. The popukt^en is 
80 dense tiiat many persons may be slain, and hardly be 
missed. The assa&ms, too, must bear tiiekr poiption of 
die loss of life. A naval sqnadton may avenge partiouknr 
acts of cruelty, b^t aM the men (rf war in Christendom 
cannot change the cruel disposition. The preacher wiA 
the word of God will avail more dian the warrior "armed 
to the teedi." The Fijiian may be moved by die same 
force of persuasion which has caused die fierce Samoaa 
and Hawaiian to relent. Had a tithe of <he property that 
has been rudely plundered by the Fijiians been spent in 
•ending to them missiona^es, much waste <^ treasure and 
many a heavy sorrow might have been spared. Human- 
ity demands diat, for thdr sake and ours also, the Fijaaas 
should be taught the preeq)ts of religion. 
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CHAPTER XXt. 

An accottnt of KaalnimaniH-Ker death'^Hie funeral. 

June §di. Thi» dn^ cKed E«aLh«»aa6», one of ^ wired 
of TamehamekaEt and* after the death of hb son RihofibOf 
regient of the islands. She wa8> ait firs^, muck o]^|x>8ed to 
the krtffodtxctioQ of Chfi$tiamty, aad^ dunng the teign of 
Rihofiho, endeavored to emhairass the {dans of the niis" 
SHmarks. To renounce m mature IHe the religion in 
which she had heen nurtured, and adopt and counteoaace 
a new one, do«ri)tle«a seemed to her a sacrifice that could 
not be Bsade. She may have deemed Uie motive of hring^ 
iag to the Sandwkh Islands a new religion, vrhitk le^ 
<|a]Ted homage towards a being whom the wofshjfpei^ 
nerev saw, insuiicieiH^ to iodcice a body of men lo <^ome 
away from their native land } and she may^ accofdingiy, 
have regarded &e promiilga^n of the gospel; as the c^vev 
of secret designs agdns^ the civii power. 

The missionaries could hope to disarm her pre^dioet 
by patience and constancy alone. Years passed away. 
Kaahumanu observed with eager eye the apostles of the 
new faith, and mw that their iaslrucHon and exaibple had 
a good in:fluence upon the people. Perhaps she sometimes 
joined in disguise the crowd of hearers at some eVenitig 
service, and wm awed and interesied, aa &e preacher uar 
folded in persuasirie words ^ wonderful facts of Gh^isti- 
aaifty. At kngtb, Idie faithfulness of the missionaries hi4 
ila reward. It was a glorious day for their h<^y cause 
whexi Kaahumanu renounced her heathen i^orship^ aody 
by receiving the sacrament of baptism, was iiot only hei* 
adf consecrated to the seirice o£ 6od> btit» in the view of 
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her people, consecrated also the new religion. She sup- 
ported the missionaries henceforward as heartily as she 
had opposed them, anc^ died breathing the hopes of the 
dying Christian. 

The interment of the queen took place upon the day of 
her decease. The mournful exclamation repeated from 
mouth to mouth ^ Ua make Kaahumanu," Kaakurnamu is 
dead, had touched the hearts of all in Honolulu. Minute 
guns were discharged from the fort, and from vessels at 
anchor in the bay. On every flag-staff the colors were at 
half-mast. All the natives expressed by some symbol of 
mourning their respect and affection for dieir deceased 
queen. 

By twelve o'clock, nine or ten thousand people had col- 
lected to pay the rites of burial. The funeral procession 
moved with measured steps and with muffled drums from 
^e late residence of Kaahumanu to the chapel. Several 
hundred native soldiers, dressed in becoming uniform, 
were present, and divided to the right ai^d left, while, 
Uirough the midst the coffin was borne by six pall-bearers, 
and was followed by near relatives, the missionaries, the 
English and American consuls, and a large portion of the 
natives and resident foreigners. 

Though I had never seen Kaahumanu, I was deeply 
afiected by observing in the chapel the coffin covered with 
crimson velvet and the pall, the badges of mourning, many 
of which were of the simplest sort, but showed as deep 
sorrow as the most costly trappings of woe. The dis- 
course was preached by the Rev. Mr. Bingham, who, 
having been the religious counsellor of the late queen, was 
peculiarly qualified faithfully and feelingly to portray her 
character. Tears coursed down his face as he described 
Kaahumanu ^3 renunciation of idolatry, her interest in the 
progress of knowledge and piety, her last illness and 
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death. The whole assembly also wept, for Kaahumanu 
was respected and beloved by all. 

The services being concluded, the procession moved 
from the chapel to the place where lie buried the deceased 
sovereigns, and where, also, were laid the remains of this 
island queen, to await the bright dawn of ^n endless day. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Interriew with the Consul— Arrival of the Frigate Potcnnac—Blitertaifl* 
■Mit on board—The actioa at ^oaUah Battoo— Sailing of the Potomac 
— Sunday service— Corporal punishment. 

- July 1st. This day my exigency compelled me to apply 
to the American consul for relief. He courteously listened 
to my statement, but I came away from his office resolved 
not to apply to him again. Thus was an American sea- 
man, at the consulate of the United States for the Sand* 
wich Islands, asking in vain for that aid which the canni* 
bals of the Fijiis had not denied him. I profess not to 
know the full powers granted to our consuls abroad, but I 
have yet to learn that they are " not authorized" to help 
American seamen in distress. 

In the deputy-consul, Mr. Reynolds, I found a faithful 
friend, who supplied me from his store with many goods 
for which there seemed no way of remuneration. Thus I 
kept myself from absolute want for several weeks. 

On the twenty-third day of the month, the frigate Poto- 
mac, commanded by Commodore Downes, arrived at Hono- 
lulu from Quallah Battoo, whither she had been sent by 
our government, to negotiate with the natives respecting- 
the seizure of the ship Friendship, of Salem, and the 
16 
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raaaaacre of a port of her crew. On the next day I called 
at the residence of the consul, to consult Commodore 
DowneiS ahout emharking in the frigate. The presence of 
an American man-of-war in the harbor, and of an Ameri* 
can naval commander in his house, produced a wonderful 
change in the consul, and he gave a fair statement of my 
situation to the commodore, who said that I could sail in 
the frigate, and also advanced to me money enough to pay 
all the charges against me at Honolulu. Erery day brought 
ashore large parties of the frigate's men, who exulted like 
children in being for a while free from the strictness of 
naval discipline. All was stir and animation throughout 
the port Hones and carriages were in great demand. 

With the master's mate, Mr. B., I took an excursion to 
Wititi on horseback. We had gone leisurely along a short 
way, when we heard the sound of approaching hoofs, and* 
Ofa looking behind, beheld a native urging his horse furi- 
ously, evidently bent upon passing us. Unwilling to be 
outdone in equestrian skill by a Kanaka, we heartily 
plied the ksh, and seemed to fly rather than ride. We 
deured not watch the progress of our rival, lest we should 
lose our balance. Our horses, full of spirit, and as if con- 
scious of our intention, bent back their ears, projected 
their heads, and ran with utmost speed. All our exertion 
was of no avail. We were beaten in the race by a Ka« 
naka, who we hardly thought could mount a horse. 

Several days after the arrival of the Potomac, an enter- 
tainment was given on board by the commodore to Kaui- 
keaouli and others of the royal family, to the English and 
American consuls, to the missionaries, and to numy of the 
foreign residents. At an early hour after noon, the guests 
came off to the frigate in her boats. The large dimensions 
a|id beautiful appearance of the Potomac, the size and 

qametry of her spars, her broad* white decks, her officers 
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in full naval costume, her marine corps in neat uniform, 
and her tars dressed with characteristic taste, the order pre- 
served on board, excited the admiration of every beholder. 

The king, Kauikeaouli, attired in the same elegant ap- 
parel, I believe, which was presented to him by Lord 
Byron of the Blonde frigate, attended by his royal suite, 
was courteously welcomed on board by the commodore 
and his officers, amidst the roar of cannon and the rich 
music of the band. The guests, who, with the men of the 
frigate, were upward of six hundred persons, had all 
arrived by two o'clock, and being scattered about upon 
deck in groups, presented an interesting and pleasant 
scene. The consuls wore the uniform of post-captains in 
their respective navies. At three o'clock the company re- 
paired to the tables. As I was not an invited guest, and 
went soon after ashore, I cannot speak of this part of the 
entertainment from personal observation. I was informed 
that it was delightful ; the tables were loaded with delica- 
cies ; the health of the king and of the other distinguished 
persons present was drunk, and the music of the band and 
pleasant conversation enlivened the party. All seemed to 
enjoy the peculiar and beautiful occasion. 

The action at Quallah Battoo was a frequent subject 
of conversation at Honolulu ; and many interesting inci- 
dents connected with it were related. One man, while 
scaling the outer wall of one of the forts, received a mus- 
ket-ball through his hat^ a sabre stroke upon his head, and 
another upon his right hand. Another received a musket- 
ball, which passed through his breast and came out upon 
bis back. Trophies of the victory were hung in every 
part of the ship, and the praises of the gallant commodore 
were on every lip. 

One evening, for the sake of amusement, a theatrical 
show was given by some of the tars, in a building belong- 
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ing to the king, who, with the commodore, and many per- 
sons of distinction, beside very many others, among whom 
was the humble narrator, honored the exhibition with their 
attentive presence. A stage, with curtains and scenic ap- 
paratus was ingeniously arranged, and the play was per- 
formed in excellent style. The king and his subjects 
seemed to be highly delighted with the expressive ges- 
tures and spirited address of the actors, though they could 
not have comprehended much that was said. 

On the 15th of August, the Potomac sailed. The king 
and others came off to take leave of the commodore. As 
soon as the order, ** All hands unmoor," was given, five 
hundred men were in motion. The anchor came home to 
the tap of the drum, and the measured tread around the 
capstan ; and the sails were loosed and sheeted home with 
less noise and sooner than in a merchant-vessel. These 
movements on board a man-of-war I had never seen ; and 
being associated with my departure from the Pacific, they 
excited in me the highest delight. I stood upon the taflP- 
rail, holding in my hands the halyards of my country^s 
flag, which, at a given signal, I was to haul down. The 
visiters left ; parting salutes were exchanged between the 
frigate and the shore, and the stately Potomac, with every 
sail set from deck to truck, glided southward ; and, before 
night, the hills of Oahu were no longer visible. 

I had, the next day, an interview with the commander 
and purser, and was appointed to the post of purser's stew- 
ard. My duty was to superintend the distribution of 
rations to the men. This little office was very acceptable 
to me, as my health was feeble, and forbade violent exer- 
tion; I could also occupy myself and procure some emolu- 
ment. I was obliged to give a written account of my 
service to the purser's cleik, who had charge of the ship^s 
books. 
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The dis^bution of liquor to the men was systematically 
performed. A large tub, holding thirty or forty gallons, 
was brought to the cockpit, and there filled with rum and 
water, in sufficient proportion to allow each man half a 
pint of the liquid. The tub was brought up on deck, and, 
at an appointed signal, up tumbled the men from all parts 
of the ship for their allowance of grog, A rope was 
placed across the deck, under which no one could pass 
without being called by name, A midshipman was pres- 
ent, to observe all that was done. The steward stood 
behind the tub, and read over the names of the men, each 
of whom, on hearing his name, passed under the rope, took 
his half-pint measure full from the hands of a quarter- 
master, swallowed the liquor and retired in an oppo- 
site direction. A sharp watch was kept that no one got a 
double share. If any liquor remained, it was thrown 
away. The whole time thus occupied was fifteen or 
twenty minutes. It may be questioned whether some- 
thing could not be found better and more wholesome for 
the men than grog. 

The regularity of every movement on board a man-of- 
war is wonderful. Of all the Potomac's men, each seemed 
to have and to perform his peculiar duty, without interfer- 
ing with another, and thus deranging the general order. 
The necessity of prompt and harmonious action occasions 
the strictness of naval discipline. 

After knowing but little difference between the days of 
the week on board a merchant-vessel, it is an agreeable 
change to find one's self in a ship where the Lord's day is 
suitably observed. Every Sunday, on board the Potomac, 
was conducted the impressive service of the Episcopal 
Church. At ten o'clock all hands were summoned to the 
qtrarter-deck, and the roll was called by the purser's cleik. 
The capstan, covered with the American flag, served for 
16* 
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the pulpit, directly in front of which were the chief offi- 
cers ; on the left were the marines and the band ; on the 
right were the subordinate officers ; and arranged in the 
starboard and larboard waists were the seamen, whose 
neatness of appearance and decorum added much to the 
interest and beauty of the scene. As the priest bowed in 
prayer, all arose, and with heads reverently uncovered, 
joined in the spiritual sacrifice to the Most High. The 
discourses of the jwreacher were admirably adapted to his 
audience, and the hymns were sung with strength and 
spirit by a hundred voices in concert. If religious wor- 
ship, upon shore, lifts the soul above a distracted world, 
how much higher must one's thoughts arise, to hear, upon 
the wide waste of waters,^he prayer for mercy, and the 
song of adoration ascending to the Almighty in the clear 
morning air ! On land a thousand objects of man's device 
obstruct the upward flight of the soul ; but, on the ocean, 
one sees more of God's works, and less of man's, and feels 
as if nearer the Infinite Presence. 

However vicious the sailor may be, he is seldom so 
hardened by peril and sin as not to be awed by religious 
services. He may, indeed, join in the rude laugh and the 
cold sneer, whilst he is away from the place of worship, 
but, when he comes thither, a shade of solemnity will be 
seen stealing over the features, which, a short time before, 
expressed the wildest merriment at the low jest or the 
ribald story. The sailor, used to hard and constant toil, 
and to act with energy in sudden emergencies, has no time 
to form a habit of hypocrisy ; and anger or joy, or hope or 
fear, if felt in his heart, will be seen in his face, as readily 
as a musical instrument will obey the hand that sweeps its 
strings. The landsman, who too often expresses emotion 
by rule, may be displeased with the openness of the sailor, 
who| may yet far exceed him in true feeling and magna- 
nimity. 
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Having witnessed, I cannot but regret, the infliction of 
corporal punishment upon delinquents in the naval ser- 
vice. If our legislators could be summoned upon the 
deck of a matt-of-war b^^ the st^m cry of the boatswain's 
mate, " All hands, witness punishment," and see a man 
brought to the gangway, his hands fastened to ^e bul- 
warks, and all the energies of the mate exhausted in lacer- 
ating the sufferer's bare back with the instrument of tor- 
ture, they would, I feel persuaded, contrive some pemdty 
more suitaUe to a man than thai which 

" Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast." 

There must be modes of exciting a healthful feeliog of 
shame for wrong doing, without inducing that sluggkh 
deq[>air that often results from the infliction of corporal 
puniahm^iit, which seems, indeed, more like arbitrary re- 
taliation than a corrective penalty. Let not that morbid 
benevolence be encouraged which sees a hero in a crim- 
inaly and venial indiscretion in manifest vice ; and, on the 
other hand, let an appeal be made to the self-respect of the 
offender, and let him not be regarded as an abandoned 
wretch, of whom there is no hope. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.* 

0e«Ui of two BMtt— OlBlMlte-- Jnn FcmtMfes— Yalpvuao-^C^fttholic 
procession— Elmbark for Buenos A yics A wkwmid position of the crew 
—Albatrosses— Arrive at Buenos Ayros. 

AH haods were twice called, daring our passage to Ibe 
Society Islands, to bury the dead. One of the decei^^ed 
was a youDg man, who had been ill for many months, and 
at length died, of consumption. He was extremely emaci- 
ated. Near his pillow lay a small pocket Bible ; and as 
be swung in his lowly hammock upon the g^n-deck, he 
once, with feeble, faltering voice, desired me to read to 
him from it a passage of his -selection. No one would 
refuse such an affecting request. He listened with the 
intense interest of a dying man. All on boafd seemed to 
be touched by his condition. The rough tars, as they 
drew near his couch of suffering, hushed their merriment, 
and walked softly by. One who had often watched by 
him, and who was present when he expired, said that he 
died as one would fall asleep. The other was the commo- 
dore's steward. I had become acquainted with him at 
Oahu, and was pleased with his intelligence and address. 
For several days I had missed his manly step and cour- 
teous greeting, and, on inquiry, was surprised to hear that 
he was dead. "He is just gone," said my infortnant, 
" and a soberer man was not aboard the ship." 

How different it is to die amidst the rolling of a vessel, 
the cry for " mercy" at the gangway, and the constant 
stir of a man-of-war, from breathing out life in the still 
chamber, surrounded by relatives and friends, where kneel- 
ing faith commits the departing soul to supreme and infi- 
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nke mercy. How different it is to be followed to the grave 
by one's kindred, and there gently deposited with many 
tears, from being swept into the dark billows by the hands 
of strangers, who may feel no peculiar grief, but the solem- 
nity only that is common in death and burial at sea. How 
different it is to feel that the remains of one beloved re- 
pose in the vast ocean, where the eager eye of affection 
cannot discern their resting-place below the ever-changing 
waves, from being assured that we can withdraw from the 
busy world, to visit the grave of 9ne with whom we held 
sweet converse in life, there to bring his form more clearly 
before the mental vision, and to pour forth those tears that 
seem to deepen, while they moderate, our grief. With 
what anguish must many hearts be wrung, when the hope 
of reunion, that has supported the mind through many a 
weary day, seems just ready to be fulfilled, as the long- 
expected vessel, in which a loved one baa embarked re- 
turns to port, but the intelligence goes forth that the object 
of esteem and affection has been left behind in the deep ! 

On the fourteenth of September, the Potomac arrived at 
Otaheite, one of the Society Islands. It is a noble island. 
On the next Sunday I went ashore, but could not stay 
long enough to attend the missionary service. Yet, as I 
stood upon the beach, and, amidst the beautiful scenery, 
saw the natives coming forth from their rude but peaceful 
abodes, and winding along, with steady deportment and 
cheerful faces, the paths of the village, to the house of 
worship, I was pleased with this delightful evidence of the 
renunciation of ancient idolatry for a purer and nobler 
faith. We were visited by several of the missionaries. 
Parties of the natives also came on board, and showed 
great surprise at seeing so large a vessel. Their personal 
appearance is superior, but their character is at present in- 
ferior, to that of the Hawaiians. A few were dressed in 
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Etiropean style, but the greater part had not yet dofied ^ 

On the twenty-first of September, the Potomac, having 
prociiTed a plenty of fresh provisions', bore away for Val- 
paraiso. Prosperous gales swept us along with speed, and 
the ship sometimes sailed ten or eleven knots the hour. 

On the twenty-second day of October, we passed near 
enough to the island of Juan Fernandez to form a general 
idea of its outline. Its rough aspect gave it but little claim 
to beauty, yet, being connected with Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday, it delighted my fancy. I longed to wan- 
der over it, and recall the adventures of the solitary Sel- 
kirk. I was, for a while, almost insensible to the cheering 
anticipation of being very sood in sight of the American 
coast 

By noon of the next day we anchored in the harbor of 
Valparaiso. There were present the American whale- 
ships, the William Tell and Frances Henrietta, the French 
barque Philanthrope, Captain Goubie, and a French frig- 
ate. A few days afterwards the English frigate Dublin, 
commanded by Lord James Townsend, arrived. These 
vessels, with our fine large ship, looked beautifully in the 
bay. The red cross, the tri-colored flag, and the stars and 
stripes were a pleasing sight, waving at the mizzen-peak of 
their respective vessels, whose elegant barges passed to 
and from the landing-place, while full bands occasionally 
enlivened the scene with rich music. 

Valparaiso, the chief seaport of Chili, lies at the foot of 
an amphitheatre of hills, and before a beautiful semi-circu- 
lar bay, and has one of the best harbors on the coast. A 
large and substantial fort defends the entrance. The 
crosses indicate the Catholic sway. There are but few 
Protestants. Some of the churches are of fine architec- 
ture, and are adorned with many rich paintings. 
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I went Inhere to reside, that I might hear of opportuni** 
ties of returning directly home sooner than by remaining 
in the frigate. 

One pleasant morning I sallied forth from my lodgifigs 
to see the place and the people. Everybody seemed to 
have a buoyant step and cheerful face. I had walked but 
a few rods, when a Catholic procession approached. It 
was flanked by several soldiers, and at the head was a 
priest, who chanted portions of the service from the book 
open before him. A few little boys were industriously 
employed in jingling small bells, while the large ones of 
the churches were also ringing. As the procession passedi 
people in the houses looked out of the windows, and the 
'• persons in the street kneeled and crossed themselves with 
great devotion. I began to think myself in an awkward 
position, and knowing that all would observe me if I 
should not kneel with the rest, I quietly took refuge in the 
shop of a confectioner, who was on his knees when I en- 
tered. He crossed himself, and repeated some Latin with 
great earnestness and volubility. The procession having 
pa^ed by, the confectioner arose from his devotions, and 
angrily upbraided me in his mother tongue, for not having 
crossed myself and joined in his Latin prayers. Finding 
that he was becoming uncomfortably zealous in his zeal 
for the church, I inquired the price of some of his sweet- 
meats ; and before he had time to answer, I walked out of 
his shop, and went on my way. 

Hearing that the William Tell was about to sail for the 
United States, I applied for a passage to her captain, who 
was unable himself to accommodate me/ but obtained for 
me a berth on board the Frances Henrietta, and desired 
me to go immediately aboard. I was anxious to have all 
matters settled ashore, and waited till the next day ; when, 
as I was busy packing my baggage, I saw the Frances 
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Henrietta, with all sail set, standing out from the harbor. 
I conveyed my goods to the quay as soon as possible, and 
hired two hardy fellows to row me to the vessel. But she 
was too far off to be reached by the most strenuous exer- 
tion. The William Tell was getting under way, and I 
went alongside, and was just springing upon the quarter- 
deck, when the captain came forward and ordered me 
back into the boat. I could not blame him, as he had 
shown himself my friend by procuring for me a passage in 
the other vessel, and had I gone at once aboard, the hin- 
derance would not have taken place. I went back to the 
shore with a heavy heart. Events afterwards seemed to 
show that my detention was providential. 

While I was sitting at dinner one day, the landlord has- 
tily entered and informed me that the Philanthrope was 
about to sail for Buenos Ayres. I went immediately to 
the shipping-office, and was just in season to put my name, 
the last, upon the paper to do seaman's duty. A man 
soon entered, whom I recognized as a townsman. I was 
intensely glad to see him, but more to hear that he was 
going in the Philanthrope as supercargo. ^ 

On the ninth of November, I bade farewell to my friends 
of the Potomac. They had been very kind to me. I 

owed especial thanks to Mr. L , a midshipman. On 

board the barque were five Frenchmen, four Chilians, two 
Americans, one Englishman, one Italian, one Spaniard, 
and one Portuguee. We were placed in many ludicrous 
positions by the confusion of tongues, with which we un- 
dertook to double Cape Horn. An order was given to pull 
one rope, and we pulled another ; to haul this way, and 
we hauled that ; to lay aft, and some unlucky tar would 
lay forward ; to double-reef the topsails, and we were 
hazed for single-reefing them'. Everything seemed to be 
wrong. The Portuguee and Italian raved as though they 
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could not contain themselves ; the Chilians and Spaniards 
ewore most lustily ; the Frenchmen danced about as if out 
of their senses; the Englishmen blustered, and looked very 
grave and solemn; and the Yankees maintained perfect 
presence of mind, and gtiessed matters would be right in 
the end. 

Shortly after douUing the Cape, a vessel came in sights 
and the order was passed to clear away the signal4ial- 
yards, which had become foul in the main truck. The 
hoisting of the flag was about to be given up in despair, 
when the mate, full of passion, seized hold of the standing 
part of the halyards, and cried out at the top of his voice, 
«* Savez-vous ? " i answered, " Oui, moscar," (not having 
yet learned die correct pronunciation,) and mounted the 
tigging. Half a gale was blowing, and a short head-sea 
«tde die vessel pitch exceedingly. I mounted to the truck, 
and, grasping the little stick with both hands, I went up, 
iKsenitangled the knot with my teeth, and dien safely de- 
scended. The captain invited me into his cabin to take a 
glass of Malaga, He was, doubtless, overjoyed to find a 
man aboard who could, at least, guess what ought to be 
done. 

Near the Falkland Islands, we caught, vnth a baited 
hook, some fine albatrosses. One of them weighed over 
twelve pounds, and measured five feet between the extrem* 
ities of the wings. The albatross is perfectly white. It 
cannot rise from the deck of a vessel, and ascends obliquely 
from the top of the waves, and skims gracefully along the 
surface. Stormy petrels flew by, dipping their wings in 
the rough sea, and gamboling about in conscious security. 

On the 20th of December, the Philanthrope arrived at 
Buenos Ayres ; and I stepped ashore at this strange city, 
myself a stranger, ignorant of the language, alone of the 
Ofide's men, and almost without money. 
17 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

fiaenot Ayres— Rio de la Plata— Tlie EMrket'-Tbe fori— Tbe praraeiiadtf 
--Canilvid--Oood Fnda3r'-Ea9lcf--M7 IUmw. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital cf the Ai^enlioe BepaUiCf 
lies on the western honk of the Rio de la Plata, a hundred 
and eighty miles from the ocean. Sjianiardsy French, £ng^ 
lish, and Americans^ compose half the pc^poIatkB, which ia 
ahout seventy thousaad. The streets are wide, have comr 
modions walks, are cleanly, and, generally, intersect ei»h 
other at ri^ angles. Host oS the dwellings ars but oiia 
story high. The churches of San Francisco and of Saa 
Domingo are Tery large and Tenerabfe, but the catfaeJM 
is the most magnificent. 

The river at the city is thirty miles wide. The naviga* 
tion below is dangerous for large ships, on account of tkt 
diallow water. The Philanthrope, of two hundred tons 
only, grounded within fifty miles of the city« and was iM 
disengaged until after half an hour's tedious kbcur. Ves* 
sds that draw ten or twelve feet, cannot approach nearer 
than five or six miles to the city ; so that their lading and 
unlading are inconvenient and expensive. There are no 
wharves. A cargo is discharged by lighters, that trans* 
port goods to the distance of a few rods from the shore ; 
smaller boats convey them still nearer ; and thence thejf 
are carried in carts to the store-house^ 

The water of the river is fresh, and is used in cooking* 
It is retailed by the bucket throughout the city by men and 
boys. 

The market is held in tine Plaza de Victcnria, a public 
square of several acres* The provisions are sold Irom 



booCbA« The cauliflower here grows to a very krge ske, 
and is abundaot. Oranges are cheaper than apples. Beef 
is plentiful, and is the chief article of food among those 
who can afford to pay the small sum for which it is sold. 

The fort is well adapted for the defence of the city, being 
firmly built oia an elevated place, to the left of the usual 
landing-place. The ^allowness itself of the inner harbor 
is protection enough against men-of-war; and an enemy 
conld not in boats face the destructive fire from the fort. 
Near the barracks, and partially defended by the same 
lligh and massive walls with which they are surrounded, 
n ^e residence of ^e President of the RepuUic. 

The street directly hcing the harbor is the most fash- 
knable resort. On both sides of it, for nearly half a mile, 
ore k>fity trees, that cast a refreshing shade, and add 
much beauty. Beneath them are seats iot the relief of 
tired walkers. Representatives from almost every nation 
on earth may here be seen, a medley of colors and national 
ttarks. 

The large number of soldiers, ungracefully, rustily 
dressed, impresses a stranger unfavorably. The most 
effective militia, as far as I could judge, was composed of 
negroes. The government is very unsettkd. 

Assassinations were so common during the controversy 
of ^e English and Argentine governments respecting the* 
Falkland Islands, that it was deemed very imprudent for 
an Englishman or an American (the common people do* 
not distinguish between them) to go abroad in the evening"^ 
after nine o'clock. Almost daily occurred a murder or gross 
assault. 

The carnival occurred during my residence in the city, 
tten and boys, dressed in masquerade, pasaded the streets* 
on foot, and on horseback. Some walked aloft on stilts,, 
followed by crowds of shouting urchins ; others had p<^ 
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giuM, two or tbree feet long, with wkkh they dischajqged 
sweet-scented wi^r through every key*hole and open wia- 
dow. Others had eggs full of perfume, which &ey threw 
into the faces of persons wh(»n they met. Supposing that 
the carnival would not interfere with my usual custom, I 
sauntered forth one morning after breakfast from my kc^ 
ing, and had walked but a few steps, when a window wms 
thrown up, and I was drenched with water. In my igno- 
rance and indignation, I entered the bouse, and demanded 
an explanation of the torrent. The landlady seemed most 
heartily to commiserate my situati<m, and very seriously 
told me, that I must not be offended by a practical j<^e in 
the time of carniral. In turn I explained myself, bowed 
as politely as I could, and, resolving to be more cautious^ 
left the threshold, and had just stepped upon the pavemeat, 
when a second bucket-full of water, from the same win- 
dow, again drenched me. This additional explanation 
was jperkcAy satisfactory, and, having now learned dis- 
cretion I turned into the middle of the street, and looking 
eagerly to the right and left, amidst the discharge of pop- 
guns, the breaking of eggs, and various missiles, too many 
for mention, finished my walk without further injury, re- 
turned to my apartment, fastened myself in, changed my 
dress, and wrote a short account about carnival. 

On the Thursday before Good Friday I visited the prin- 
cipal churches, in company with a fellow-boarder. Thou- 
sands of candles, richly illuminated their high altars and 
chapels; and priests, alternately bowmg and kneeling 
were celebrating the mysteries of the Catholic service^ In 
various streets were erected temporary pulpits, from which 
were pronounced discourses to great crowds of people. 
The yards of the national vessels in port were crossed. 
The ladies, generally, were dressed in mourning. 

On Good Friday the places of business were geoeiaUj 
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ckfldi, and tiie ckwrelKB were filled i;ritfa devotional assem- 
bles* Order and sobriety pervaded the city. In the 
etening I visited tbe cdl^e church, which appeared to be 
the great object of attraction. The beautiful vesper-ser- 
vice was repeated. A few candles only were left burning 
upcm the altar, and every sppeumnce conspired to Increase 
the feeliag of sofenmity* Afterwards, die finest regknente 
in the city marched, in superb costume, througii the prin- 
c^al streets with muffled drums. On each side were 
comfMmies df grenadiers, with fixed bayonets. Long, 
lighted torches were carried before a resplendent giobular 
transparency. 

At noon, on Saturday, the solemn stillness that had pre- 
vailed for several days was broken by the joyous ringing 
of the beHs of the cathedral and of the other churches ; 
trumpets and bugles sounded; cannon were dtschaa^d; 
the shqps were reopened ; the crossed yards of the vessels 
were again squared, and colors were hoisted to the mast- 
head. 

On the evening of Easter-day was hung Judas Iscariot 
in ^gy. Thouwinds were present at the spectacle. Ropes 
running from house to house across the street, suspended 
the figure of the traitor, which was full mx feet tall, was 
dressed in the national costume, and held in the left hand 
a bag. At eight o'clock precisely, a match was applied to 
die foot of Judas, and a great number of fire-works, ingen- 
iously concealed in the figure, suddenly burst forth in all 
directions, to the infinite delight of many in die crowd, to 
the annoyance of others, who were hit by the fire, and to 
the complete destrucdon oi Judas himself. 

I went cbUy to the river-side, and strained my e3res to 
dkcem in the outer harbdr some American vessel. On 
that delightful prmnenade, idiere die fashional^ and the 
gay w«fe enjopng, with light> untroubled hearts, all tH 
17* 
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could please the sight, I stood mmny a time reAectuig on the 
many delays that had intercepted my homewatd progfeas, 
recognized in the giddy orowd that passed me no friendly 
face, thought that, perhaps, I ^oukl never again heh^ my 
kindred, or, that I might reach home and leam that the dear- 
est of them had gone away focever from my view. I felt 
how h^rd and sad it is to be a stranger in a strange land. 
If one would know what honie-fiickness ia, let him be ab- 
sent for years fr<NB all the associations (^ his earlkr <ky8, 
endure much Tarious sufiering by land and sea, and let 
the h^ of return often excite the mind, and be again and 
again unexpectedly deferred; and the hard lesson will 
surely toach him. 

I was soon confined to my lodgmgs by a severe fever, 
which, at one time, gave little hope of my recovery. 
During my illness, a vessel arrived, bound for my native 

port Captain G^ and another man came into my 

room, atid I recognized them both as fdlow^townnnen, and 
one as a school-mate. They were very kind to mot and 
the captain would with pleasure have teken me on board 
his vessel, had I not been too ill to undertake the voyage. 
I found myself surrounded by friends. My fellow-boord- 
ers visited me, and treatod me with great generosity. The 

Rev. Mr. T , a Protestant clergyman, Drs. M and 

W , and the supercargo of the Philanthrope, used espe- 
cial efforts in my behalf. The consignee of the Lucy Ann, 
of Boston, offered me a passage in that ship, should I be 
well enough at the time of her sailing. Capt V— 
called one day, and told me that the next day the vessel 
would probably sail, if the wind were hat. My fever had 
turned favomUy, but I was yet very weak ; and, when he 
came for me, the physician urged his remaining aaotiMr 
day. The ci^vtain consented. A greater act of kindneaB 
»n my case can hardly be conceived. The next day. 
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althoiigh I was extoeinely feeble, I felt ^e need of exertion. 
I arose from my bed, and prepared £or the voyage. After 
presenting my warmest thanks, and bidding adieu to my 
host and hostess, and to my other benefactors, I was con- 
ducted to the landing-place, stepped into the boat, and was 
conveyed to the ship. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The Lucy Ann sails — Passed the Guard-Ship— Unpleasant situation — 
Cross the Equator — Amusement— Land seen— Conclusion. 

My spirits were much enlivened, notwithstanding my 
emaciation and fitebleness, when I found myself, at length, 
homeward bound. As we passed the guard-ship in the 
ovier roads, we were, as usual, visited by an officer, who 
inspects the clearances of vessels, and the passports of pas- 
sengers. I had, the day before, hired a person to procure 
my passport, and, when called upon, ofiered it for inspec- 
tion with perfect ease of mind. The officer cast his eye 
over the paper, then turned to me, and with a tone of au- 
thority, ordered me to get into the boat. The person 
whom I had employed had obtained all the'requisite signa- 
tures, except that of the captain of the port. I was weak, 
and unable ta stand without my cane, and the stem com- 
mand staggered me« '^Come, sir, you must go in the 
boat," repeated the officer, with great determination* He 
was deaf to my remonstrances, and I was just about to 

yield to his order, when the officers and Mr. W , my 

feUow-pasaeofM', by their earned i^[ipeals and represento- 
tions persuaded the officer to let me off. He then ap- 
fooachied me, expressed his regret at having insisted upon 
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my gmg asliore, and called for two gksses of wmo. la- 
terlocking arms, we drank each oth^*8 heahh, and he left 
tlie ^ip. AU on board seemed to be glad at 1^ l^Wy 
result of the diffienlty. The Locy Ann glided najeatiealiy 
daiwn the La Plata. 

Mr. R , the first officer of the Iakj Ann, inTited 

me, when I reached the ship, to share his state-room, and 
supplied me with many articles of dress. I was for sev- 
eral days confined to my apartment, and he waited on me 
¥rith great assiduity, and endeavored to make me as com- 
fortaUe as possible. The hours that I passed with hkn in 
the state-room, the cabin, and the watch on deck, were 
very pleasant He became much interested in the Fijiis, 
and afiter the arrival of the ship, he accepted the ccnnmand 
of a vessel that was to sail to those islands, ai^ ofiered me 
any rank under him which I wmild take. Bat I httd 
«ufilciently tried my fortune in the Pacific, though I know 
•of no one with ipdiom I i^ould ei^ect more pleamnre in a 
voyage. Mr. W , my fellow-passenger, was a mer- 
chant of New York, and a kind*hearted man. He had 
^so^lied himself with many delicacies, and Hberally pre- 
sented me with a share. I spent many htj^ hours in his 
company. 

The Lucy Ann was a large and beautiful ship, nearly 
new. Her cabin was very tastefully finished. Few skips 
were better provided with accommodations. Her captain 
and c^kers were enterjmsing young men, skilful in their 
pvofeesion ; and the crew were able-bodied and welMis- 
posed* The monotony of life on shipboard was relieved 
by oonversaticm and reading. Our time passed wry 
afreea^y. The capture of an internal enemy caused 
nwch diversion. The matter is of eonseqwenee eoougfa 
ior a separate paragraph. 

An emmous mt kad lor several wneks distttted 4|r 



•fambers of passeogeiii officers and crew ; aad these tkree 
powers entered into an alliance for his^destructioo. " How 
comes on. the rat?" "Is he caught?" "Try him with 
cheese," and various other remarks expressed the general 
anidety respecting the foe. One morning, while we wem 
seated at breakfast, the rat entered the cabin, as if to pro- 
core something to eat; but, seeing us, he retired with 
haste to an adjoining state*room. " The rat ! the rat ! " 
was now the cry. Every one flew to arms. The fumi- 
tare of the cabin was set aside, and every avenue of es- 
cape was closed. One bold spirit repaired to his retreat to 
dnwe him from it, whilst the rest awaited his aj^peaxaaee. 
He at length showed himself, and was overcome with 
ehibs and barrel-staves as easily as was Napolecm Bona- 
parte by the Iron Duke and his valiant band, on the field 
of Waterloo, with all tiie engines of w|ir. The conqueat 
was even more ifecisive, for the rat was killed. The ahip, 
like Europe, was once more at peace. According to the 
decision of the alliance, tiie rat was thrown overboardt the 
Tictim of lawless ambition, a prey to the finny race. 

In the first part of Jane we crossed the Equator. Since 
leaving home, I had crossed it five times before. The 
pointers indicated the approach of the, north star, which 
soon emerged above the horizon. On board the Glide, and 
one of a happy crew, I watched its setting four years be- 
fore, and now it shone out as brightly as though it saluted 
the eyes of the same cheerful company in the same £ur 
vessel. How many series of snfiering and dang^ had 
occurred in the interval ! The hope of seeing again the 
. unerring beacon of the north, was long deferred to us all ; 
to some it was wholly denied. How constant is nature, 
amidst all human reverses ! The waves in their fiiry may 
destroy the beautiful ship, with precious human life, and 
then flow on as before ; and Ae sky will look down un- 
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oluMigvd. Om's compuHOos may die by the rude hiuidb 
•f «ivmges,and nattMe wiUshow no signof woe. MykMl 
ftlupmiites were present to my mkid, and, althougk kkid 
frieads were aboat me, and I was witbiB a £bw weelie' mdl 
9i faK>me, I could not but hoaer tbeir memory with penflivt 
tlioaghts and many toirs. 

Jost aftfcer sunset of the tafith of June, in the latitude ^ 
Cuba, a ressel was descried, which had every appearance 
of a piratical craft. She was standing westward when 
&»t seen, but soon aftar altered her course, and came down 
towards us with all sail set, and the wind a£L Our ship 
w«s mofing northward with a breease from 1^ north-eaa<« 
It was amusing to notice the effect produced Iry^ the notim 
of encountering a pirate. My fellow*passenger earnestly 
inquired if there were not a brace of pistols aboard. One 
aesied the cook's pck^tSf and declared diat he would make 
^< stubborn resistance." The old cook himself determined 
to give the pirates a hot reception with boiling water, with 
which his coppers were filled. We had so valiantly con* 
quered a domestic enemy that we should not have been 
intimidated by any external foe. We changed our course 
a few points to the westward as darkne^ came on, and 
saw the strange craft no more. 

We gradually apjuroached the American coast. I 
watched eagerly from the mast-head, hour after hour, for 
the sight of land, and, on the fourth of July, had the inex- 
pressible joy of announcing " Land ho I " from the fore*top 
gallant cross-trees. '* Where away ? " " Three points 
off the larboard bow." It was Cape Cod. Forty-nine 
months had passed since I last saw it, and, meanwhile, I 
had sailed more than as many thousand miles. My heakh 
was restored by the voyage; and my heart beat quick, 
though uncertainty respecting my friends, of whom I had 
heard bat once in the long interval, pressed upon me 
heavier than ever. 
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On the next day we took a pilot and anchored in Boston 
haibor at three o'clock in the afternoon. In another hour 
I was on shore, and hurried to a stage-office to take pas- 
sage for Salem. Many a familiar scene came to view 
during my ride, hut nothing more vividly recalled the days 
of youth, and made me feel so sensihly whither I was 
going, as the familiar sight of the lofty spire of the South 
Church, rising ahove the level town, and visible for many 
a mile. At length the wheels of the stage rattled over the 
main street, and in a few moments more I was at my 
mother's house. 
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